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TEA IN INDIA. 
DEODHUNGA, THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 
(Continued from page 168.) 


ted and cultivated with the intention of obtaining a 
ble ten from the leaves; it was by his rooommendation thet Cap- 
un 


Tapa besides 


Mr. R. Fortune, the celebrated authority upon tea and its manufac- 
ture, in comparing the climate of the Himalayas with that of China, 
says that “ ithough ome, important differences occur, yet, upon the 

hole, there is a great similarity.” 

Five tons of tonaned will be in the ground before May, 1857. 

‘The Government has generously distributed 1600 lb. of tea-seed to 
the natives of the hills round about the Sanitarium; and, as these 
men are all inveterate tea-drinkers, we may soon expect all the princi- 
yal heads of villages will have their own tea plantations, they having 
taken up the matter in great earnestness and spirit. At present the 
native tribes in the Himulayas drink tea that is imported from Thibet, 
which has to perform a land journey of several thousand miles before 
it reaches their doors. It isa coarse, harsh, black tea, which arrives 
in blocks or bricks of 6 lb. or 7 lb. weight, and eight inches in length 
and four inches deep, and is sewn up in raw kidskins, the tea appear- 
ing through the stitches at the sides. It costs two shillings a pound; 
whereas the tea that they will raise themselves will be drunk on the 
spot for ninepence the pound. ? : 

Tea, as at present drank in these mountains, when cooked, is excel- 
lent in taste, and highly refreshing to the thirsty traveller or hus- 
pandman. It is mele after the following extraordinary manner :— 
Into a large iron cooking-pot full of boiling water, perhaps holding 
three gallons, a quantity of black tea that hus been chop from the 
endot a “ Thibet brick” is thrown, together with a little salt, butter, 
and parched barley meal; this mess, after having been well stirred, is 
served up in a metal teapot, each partaker of the tea producing his or 
her own wooden teacup from the bosom folds of their capacious clothes, 
and when the cup has been frequently filled, and as rapidly emptied, 
it is licked clean by the owner and replaced whence it was taken ; 
every ove being omens to a teacup about the person, asa 
Londoner does a pocket handkerchief; ten or twelve cups full is con- 
sidered no extramdinary drink for a tea-loving Bhoatia. ‘ 

In the accompanying view is shown the Sanitarium at Darjecling, 
which gives un excellent idea of the tea mountains, though Darjeeling 
itself, being at an elevation of 7400 feet, is a little above the planta- 
tions. In the distance is the = mountain Deodhunga, sixty miles 
west of Darjeeling. Close to the spot whence this Sketch was taken, 
at an elevation of 11,500 feet, wild tea-trees were in blossom, just below 
the fir forest; Deodhunga, 29,002 feet in height, being on the left hand 
of the spectator, and Kunchinginga, 28,176 teet in height, being on the 
right hand—a wonderful and —— sight. 

We add some interesting details of the naming of the Deodhunga 
Mountain: i 

On the 12th of May last two very interesting communications were 
revd to the Royal Geographical Society of London upon Deodhunga, 
which mountwin Colonel Waugh, in the first paper, refers to as 
“higher than any other hitherto measured mountain in India, and 
most probably the highest in the wholé world.” Colonel Waugh adds :— 

But here is a mountain, most probably the highest in the world, without 
any local name that we can discover, or whose native appellation, if it 
have any, will not very likely be ascertained before we are allowed to 
penetrate into Nepaul and to approach close to this stupendous snowy 
mass. 


The Colonel then proposes to name this noble peak of the Himalayas 
after his respected chiel and predecessor in office (Col. George Everest) 
“Mount Everest.” 

The second paper is a communication from Mr. B. H. Hodgson, 
dated Darjeeling, Oct. 26, 1856, stating that although he agrees with 
Colonel Wuugh as to the fitness of the name of Mount Everest, and 
sympathises with the sentiment which gave rise to it, he must add, in 
justice to the Nepaulese and to himself, who has been so long connected 
with them, that the mountaip in question does not lack a native and 
ascertained name; that that name is Deodhunga, Holy Hill, or Mons 
Sacer. To the paper styled “ Route from Kathmandu to ——s. 
there is appended a ‘“‘ Memorandum relative to the Seven Cosis.” In 
the latter occurred the following words:—‘‘The Bhotia Cosi has its 
source at Deodhunga, a vast Himalayan peak situated sixty to seventy 
miles east ot Gosainthan, and which Colonel Waugh conjectures may 
rival Kunchenginga in height.” In the rude sketch map which accom- 
panied that paper Deodhunga was set down in the position indicated, 
and that that position tallies with the site of Mount Everest is clear 
from the words above quoted, since “sixty to seventy miles east of 
Gosainthan ” answers precisely to east longitude 87°, Gosainthan bein 
in 86° east longitude. ‘Thus Deodhun and Mount Everest are bo 
about 100 miles N.E. of Kathmandu; both are midway between Go- 
sainthan and Kangehan; and, lastly, both are, by their position and 
by the absence of any like mass of snow in all the intervals between 
those peaks, identifiable with the so-called Kutighat, or the Great Gate, 
which annually for half the year is closed by winter upon the eastern 
highway of Nepaulese commerce and intercourse with Thibet and China. 
Round the shoulder of Deodhunga runs, as above intimated, the great 
eastern highway (the western being round the shoulder of Gosaint- 
han) of the merchants and envoys of Nepaul proceeding to Lassa and 
Pekin ; and this passage along the shoulder of the huge snowy mass 
of Deodhunga is denominated the Kutighat by the Hindoos and the 
people of the plains of India, as the passage round the huge snowy 
aoe of Gorainthan is denominated by them the Kerung or Western 
Ghat. 

After the reading of Mr. Hodgson’s paper to the meeting, the Pre- 
sident eaid he was sure all who were present would be delighted if this 
mountain should for ever retain the name of the distinguished geo- 
grapher who, following Lambton in the great trigonometrical survey 
of India, had been the means of carrying on that magnificent opera- 
tion, which had been conducted to a conclusion by Colonel Waugh. 
A more appropriate name could not be given than that of Mount 
Everest ; and, whatever might be its name in India, he hoped, in Eng- 
land at least, it would always be known by the name of Everest.—Mr. 
Prinsep, F.R.G.8., suid it was known that the Himalaya range ex- 
tended many degrees in length, and that in the whole course of it 
there were mountains of various heights. Some of them were the 
highest in the world. Those which had been really measured over- 
hung the plains of India, and until recently it was supposed that the 
highest were near the sources of the Ganges. Since then, however, 
the discovery had been made that there was a mountain 28,000 feet 
high; and the present discovery showed another in Thibet, within 
right of the territory of Nepaul, 20,000 feet high. When we came to 
measure the mountains in which the rivers of China rose we should 
perbaps find some of them 30,000 feet high.—Colonel Everest then paid 
a merited tribute to the eminent public services of Col. Waugh, and ac- 
kvowledged the com liment paid tohim (Major Everest) by proposing that 
the mountain should bear his name. Yet, he added, there were objec- 
tions to this naming which did not strike everybody. One was that his 
name was not pronouncable by a native ofIndia. The name could not 
be written in either Persian or Hindoo, and the natives could not pro- 
nounce it. It would be confounded with that of O’Brien, and the hill 
Ly would probably call this mountain Ob’ron. As another instance 
of the difficulty which the natives experienced in pronouncing Eng- 
lish names, he might, among others, mention that the name of the 
“Hon. Mr. Cavendish” was pronounced by them “Humbel go 
mundee.” 

We have much pleasure in adding that, at the recent anniversary 
meeting of the Geographical Society, the Victoria or Patron’s Gold 
Medal was presented to Colonel Waugh— 

For his valuable and able extensions of the great trigonometrical sur- 
vey of India, and particularly for his recent triangulation carried on 
through Rajputana, the Punjaub, and the Himalayan Mountains, thereby 
adding to our geography an accurate and intimate knowledge of a part of 
the globe most interesting to mankind at large, and of vital importance 
to Great Britain in particular. 


After detailing the survey, the President of the suciety, Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison, added :— 


Having determined that of all the mountains whence the affluents of the 
Ganges run, the loftiest summit is situated about midway aleng the 
Himalayan chain, and finding that this culminating point (N. lat. 27 deg. 
66 min., E. long. 86 deg. 53 min.) was 29,002 English feet above the 
sea, and consequently 846 feet loftier than the famous Kunchenginga of 
Nepaul, Colonel Waugh has gratefully and appropriately named this, the 


has been sown 
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highest appliances of modern geodet: 

The President then addressed Colonel Everest, and handed to him 
the medal, requesting him to convey it to Colonel Waugh; to which 
Colonel Everest appropriately replied on behalf of his esteemed suc- 
cessor in office. 


LITERATURE. 
A Woman's Stony. By Mrs. S.C. Haru. 

The scenes of this novel lie entirely in the middle zone of society. 
We have no brilliant sketches of political and fashionable life, as in 
Thackeray ‘and Disraeli; neither does Mrs. Hall, like Dickens, 
daguerreotype the eccentrics of poverty, nor by an artfully-constructed 
= interest us in the development and retribution of crime, as 

ulwer used to do in earlier days. But we are here initiated into all 
the arcana of suburban snuggery and seaside “ well-off” families, 
with glim of those regions in town where art and opulence join 
hands. e heroine is a daughter of one of those capacious and well- 
embowered villas at Hampstead where a carriage and an Irish groom 
(a real broth of a boy, and well sketched) are, in the eyes of barber, 
butcher, and fishmonger, most undeniable proofs of respectability. 
She writes for the stage; jumps, when scarcely out of her teens, into 
notoriety ; and so we have stage readings, rehearsals, and literary 
soirées, with reminiscences of Scott, Moore, and other lions of London 
in the first years of the peace. As for the story of the heroine’s loves 
and crosses we must refer the reader to the work itself. 

The design of the authoress is a tilt at the shams of “respectable 
people ;” and on this ground many of the didactic parts of the work 
are strikingly practical. But we think that, as a work of art, “A 
Woman’s Story” would have gained by a greater sobriety of colour- 
ing. Whatever secluded villages may do, people in London (Hamp- 
stead included) do not fall into such raptures about small matters as 
we find inthis novel. Nor are there any fox-hunting squires who 
“Tally-ho!” their daughters into dinner. When gaiety and inven- 
tion are restrained within the bounds of probability we may say such 
and such a scene is dramatic; but when we find stage exaggeration 
transferred to the drawing-room we condemn it as histrionic. This 
is the fault into which Mrs. Hall has fallen in several places. 

Many of the descriptions of scenery are vivid and brilliant. Take, for 
instance, “ London by night asoverlooked from the northern heights ”:— 

The lights in the distant city seemed to sparkle for effect, so as to mark 
the public buildings, the Jines of the noble streets, the extent of the 

reat squares, the en of the mighty river. Above all loomed the round 

ome of old St. Paul’s—the head or the mighty heart which still palpitated 
in the highways. There is an immensity in London seen from either of 
ite tributary villages, Highgate or Hampstead, which, be the mind ever so 
preoccupied, asserts its mastery over every thought. The city -so enor- 
inous in its proportions, 80 massive when ‘distance lends enchantment 
to the view,”’ so much greater from the stillness, the solemnity, the vast- 
ness, which is indicated rather than expressed—makes us forget the 
houseless misery within, and wails of want pleading at the Almighty 
footstool. 

This is pleasing and within bounds; but when we find “‘ Ah, then, 
never, never, nowhere, in no part of the world, have I ever heard 
music to equal the song of the thrush of a summer morning,” &c., 
we are tempted to say that we also prefer a summer morning ia the 
country to the stifling atmosphere of a crowded concert-room. But, 
although the thrush has a clearer larynx than most birds, music can 
only come of the “man divine,” and is the product of the human 
soul and human intelligence ; the sounds of birds are music only by a 
licensed image of human poetry, and in reality not music at all. These 
occasional exaggerations, if eliminated,- would render Mrs. Hall's 
works much more satisfactory reading. But the moral tone is every- 
where high, and the work may be placed on the table of every family. 
It concludes with the unsparing apothegm that “The age is one of 
deception, and lying is its ready and continual handmaid; it has 
become a rare thing to meet and look into honest eyes ; to grasp the 
hand of a friend which commits no fraud on friendship; to hear a 
voice steady in ‘ the truth.’”’ 





—_——~ 


Tue Macistertat Synopsis: a Practical Guide for Magistrates, 
their Clerks, and Attorneys, in all Matters out of Quarter Sessions ; 
containing Summary Convictions and Indictable Offences, with their 
Penalties, Punishment, Procedure, &c., tabularly arranged; and a 
copious Index. By George C. Oke, Assistant Clerk to the Lord 
Mayor of London, author of “The Law of Turnpike Roads,” &c. 
Fifth edition, enlarged and improved. pp. 800. Butterworths. 

Tne MaGisteriat Formv ist, being a complete Collection of Forms 
and Precedents for use in all Cases out of Quarter Sessions, and in 
Parochial Matters, &c., &c. By the same Author. Second edition, 
with considerable additions. Butterworths. 

The numerous matters which are within the jurisdiction and cog- 

nisance of justices of the peace out of Quarter Sessions are gradually 

increasing, and the powers of the magistracy to exercise summary 
jurisdiction being annually extended. First we find, on reference 
to the first of the elaborate works referred to in this review, 
that there are upwards of two thousand offences or acts of 
ordinary life in respect of which the justices of the peace are 
empowered to impose fines or terms of impmsonment, varying from 
the smallest sum to £100, and from the shortest period to twelve 
calendar months, without a trial by a jury. Next there are upwards 
of 500 offences which are indictable and triable by a jury, and whieh 
must previously undergo an investigation before the justices of the 
peace in Petty Sessions. Lastly we have the numerous matters 
which partake of a civil character, such as the recovery of the wages 
of apprentices, seamen, and servants ; of church and other parochial 
rates; the settling disputed cases of compensation in relation 
to highways, railways, and turnpike-roads; a variety of cases 
under the various Acts relating to the administration of the Poor 
Laws, the granting of licenses for alehouses, &c., hearing appeals 
against parish rates, appointing constables, overseers, &c., all which 
are required to be done periodically in Petty and Special Sessions for 
the respective divisions of counties. We have been always taught to 
look upon the six bulky volumes of “ Burn’s Justice of the Peace” 
as the only work to be relied on for magisterial law ; the last edition 
of that work was, however, published so long ago as the year 1845, 
and, although it has been continued by a supplement, bring- 
ing down the law to the end of the year 1852, much of 
it has been repealed and rendered of little use by later 
acts and decisions, so that at the present day it cannot be relied on 
as formerly. The works, however, to which we would draw attention 

bring the law upon the subject down to the close of the year 1856, 

and are compiled by Mr. George C. Oke, the assistant clerk to the 

Lord Mayor at the Mansion House justice-room, and dedicated to the 

Lord Chief Justice of England, who has spoken approvingly of them. 

Indeed, they appear to have become very popular with the magis- 

tracy, the “Synopsis” having reached a fifth edition since 

the year 1848, the present edition being much enlarged and 

Sagnores, and seeming to us to be entitled to rank with 

“ Burn’s Justice,” as a standard and meritorious work of reference, 

invaluable to every acting magistrate, to their clerks, to the police 

authorities, to the profession generally, as well as to the legislative body 
and the public at large. Both works evince great labour and accurate 
research ; are eminently and thoroughly practical, and contain all the 
subjects and matters which we have before sketched out as within 


the range of the duties of the magistracy. The following arrangement | 


of the works will give a better idea of the nature of their contents, and 
the way in which they are made available for the purposes required. 
The “ Synopsis,” which contain the practice, is divided into three 


parts: the first relates to summary convictions, the second to- 


indictable offences, and the third to Special and Petty Sessions matters. 
The “ Formulist”’ is modelled as companion book to the former; but 
it is nevertheless so arranged that it may be used with any ot her work 
on magisterial practice. We hesitate not to say that these admirably- 
arranged works will be found the best compendiums of the duties 
of magistrates out of Quarter Sessions. They show what can be 
effected by one person of practical experience towards a simplication 
or codification of one very important portion of the statute law. How 





much more, then, might be effected by many such able assistants 
practically acquainted in each department or branch of the law if 
placed under some responsible officer ? 


COMPLETION OF THE LOUVRE, 
(See the large Illustration at pages 160-161.) 

Ar length this vast congeries of structures is completed as regards the 
shell, but many years must, of course, elapse before these structures are 
completed internally ; and, however open to criticism the most recent 
architecture may be, the colossal magnitude of the enterprise renders its 
completion an epoch strikingly commemorative of the material activity 
of the t reign. ' It is, in fact, the great monument of architec- 
taral France, although —y blended with Italian association. To . 
the terrible Catherine de ci is due the construction of the Tuileries 
ona scale of magnificence recaliing her native Florence. The Italian 
Bernini, although many of his most important plans were set aside, 
yet suggested several of the leading features of the Louvre; and the 
whole vast structure was finally completed according to the general 

Jans of the Italian Visconti, under a dynasty of ftalian name and 

talian origin. 

Still the fairest part of the whole of the now united palaces is due to 
the genius of France. It was in the time of Francis I. that the old 
Louvre, with its round towers like those of old Holyrood, was 
knocked down, and a Renaisssance structure raised in the place of the 
castle of Philip Augustus by the eminent French architect, Pierre 
Lescot ; who, beginning in 15641, took advantage of the solid founda- 
tions of the old castle, and built upon them that part of the Louvre 
which stretches from the Pavillon de I’Horloge to the Musée. 
Francis I. died four years afterwards, and the twelve or thirteen 
years of the reign of Henry Il. were employed in terminating that 
wing of the Louvre which looks to the west, and a portion of that 
which looks to the south. At this point the construction of the 
Louvre stopped; and when Catherine de Medicis, the widow of 
Henry II., bought the insignificant country house, then called the 
Tuileries, she commissioned Philibert Delorme to construct the 
modern palace of the Tuileries, begun in 1564, and in which, as well 
as in other buildings, he showed his talent in joining the solidity of 
Italian elevation to the picturesque pyramidal dome then in vogue in 
the French architecture ; for, in all the French Renaissance designs, a 
picturesque sky line is considered indispensable—an opinion which 
our own generation seems much inclined to revive. Subsequently, 
however, under Henry IV., the elegant pavilion proportions of 
Philibert Delorme were in the Pavillon de Flore, spoiled by the 
heavy dome of the subsequent architect Ducerceau. 

Further on in the time of Louis XIII. we find another architect, 
Lemercier, under the inspiration of Richelieu, carrying on the work 
of Pierre Lescot at the Louvre, and the first stone of the Pavillon de 
V’Horloge was laid by Louis XILI. on the 28th June, 1624. The civil 
wars of the Fronde that followed the death of Richelieu and preceded 
the manhood of Louis XIV., put a complete stop to the continuation 
of the edifices. Bernini was called by acclamation to complete the 
Louvre; but the fine colonnade, so much admired, was after the design 
of Claude Perrault. But Louis XIV.’s time, attention, and funds 
were so completely absorbed by Versailles that it was not until far on 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century that the colonnade of 
Perrault was completed—hence the saying of the wits, that 
D’Atembert’s Introduction to the Encyclopwdia and the colonnade 
of the Louvre are the two best facades of modern times. The 
Revolution again interrupted further palace-building ; but the First 
Consul, after the Peace of Amiens, charged Messieurs Percier and 
¥on.aine with the completion of the Louvre, which took place in 
1812, simultaneously with the beginning of the end of the fabric of 
French Imperial power. Napoleon I. also planned the junction of the 
two palaces, the extension of the Rue de Rivoli, and other improve- 
ments recently carried out ; but they remained, in consequence of his 
warlike occupations, and the sudden cessation of his career, a l'état 
de projet. 

But these vague projects have become a substantial reality during the 
second Empire. ‘The plans of M. Visconti were accepted, and the 
junction, having been begun in 1852, has been carried out with that 
colossal energy which is the indisputable characteristic of the Bona- 
parte dynasty. But with much to admire in these prodigious con- 
structions, we maintain, on wsthetie grounds, that the effect to the eye 
1s not commensurate with the vast:sums that have been expended 
during three centuries on the now united Palaces. The distance is 
too great for the eye to seize properly; and the impression upon the 
imagination by comparison with other palaces, is greater than that 
upon the eye by the courtyard itself... The colonnade of the Louvre, 
and the facade of the Tuileries, with its garden, will still rank as the 
finest parts of this vast structare. 

A French architectural writer, M. du Pays, has with considerable 
truth pointed out that however beautiful the ornaments of the pavi- 
lions, and however profuse the decoration of the new parts carried out 
under Messrs. Lefuel and Duban since the death of Visconti, there is 
a want of symmetry and agreement in the grander lines which some- 
times shocks the eye in embracing the whole; and he shows, with a 
minute knowledgeof the new constructions, that they possess the vul- 
gar beauty of ornament, but not that “beauty of unity” which 
pleases the fastidious. This is true, but was it possible to have it 
otherwise in the work of a dozen reigns and a dozen architects ? 

This gentleman points out that in the new facade above the first 
garden that adjoins the Rue de Rivoli windows, identical in design 
with those of the old Louvre, are of a different height, and thus 
the perspective of the old mass and the continuation is broken, 
which has a disagreeable effect. Another example of this want of 
symmetry is in the porticos which fringe the squares on the Place 
Carrousel. Under those of the south the windows of the ground- 
floor appear properly set in the archivolts of the arcades ; but in those 
of the north, when looked at in front at some distance, the lintels of 
the windows are invisible as well as the soles of those of the first floor ; the 
cause of this is that the architect, in order to give the rooms as much 
light as possible, has elevated the windows of the ground-floor and 
cut down the soles of the first floor, so as to join each close to the 
intervening balcony. These are two of the striking instances which 
this ingenious French writer gives of the «sth-optical defects of the 
new bnildings. But he has given the antidote in furnishing us with 
the architect's motive. In such cases we do not feel disposed to be 
harsh. The imperative exigencies of construction constantly jar 
with lines of beauty. An administrator demands more light 
in certain rooms, and the architect must sacrifice beauty to utility. 
This was the case in the example we have mentioned, so that 
the imposts between the windows at the back of the portico 
are considerably higher than they ought to be. As regards the 
masonry generally, it is of the most solid and magnificen descrip- 
tion—the mullions, and other ornamental parts, being executed with 
great neatness. ; 

A short time ago, during a visit to Paris, we had an opportunity of 
examining the block plans and elevations of the now united Palaces, 
and we feel persuaded that the error that has been fallen into is to 
have attempted a block plan much too extended for the elevations, 
which, lofty as they are on close inspection, are dwarfed when spread 
over 80 large a spacz. The Italians, in the narrow streets of their 
walled towns, have (generally from necessity) fallen into the error of 
giving noble elevations which cannot be seen; we have here the 
opposite error of lofty elevations, dwarfed by disproportioned dis- 
tances. The Piazetta and St. Mark’s Place, at Venice, are so much 
admired, not only on account of their intrinsic beauty, but from their 








| convenient relation to each other; we see, moreover, how, in San Giorgio 


Magyiore, Palladio provided a suitable and salient ebject in the dis- 


| tance. 


To bring the moral of this to our own shores we hope that no 
serious attention will be paid to such propositions as those of “ Britan- 


| nicus ’’ the other day in a prominent column of the Times, who pro- 


posed to turn the whole space south of Privy-gardens into a vast 
“Place” open from Lambeth to the new War and Foreign Offices. 
This would require on the Lambeth side a building as vast and 1 fty 
as St. Paul’s or St. Peter's. Unless the nation is disposed to incur 
this expense we hold the project to be unwise. In any case we nope 
to see the proper relation preserved between elevation and ert: nt of 
perspective. ‘The united Palaces of France are imperfect in this 
respect ; yet still in extent and magnificence they form together the 
most striking agglomeration of architectural effort that Modern Europe 
has bitherto seen. 
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COLOURED ENGRAVINGS. 
THE LAKE OF COMO. 


Tur Lake of Como, if not the undisputed queen of Italian lakes, has 
many votaries who uphold her sovereignty against her sister ri 
Lago Maggiore. If one is Elizabeth of England, the other is Mary o 
Scotland. There is in Como so much variety, so much beauty, so 
much,elegance of art, and yet so much untutored wildness of nature 
that it is not surprising if comparative strangers like myself love to 
roam around it ; that the children of its rocky mountains do not rest 
until their many years of wandering end in quiet on their native 
shores. ‘Many have we met in sketching excursions who had thus 
settled again after years passed in various countries—in England, 
making and selling images, or in wandering as rs to and fro, and 
who at last have gained sufficient to marry and settle down as little 
farmers or innkeepers. Should some of our many toprists at this 
season think of a stretch in the fresh mountain air of Switzerland or 
the north of Italy, we advise them to skirt the Lake of Como, and if, 
like ourselves, they approach it by the wild pass of the Splugen, they 
‘will find the softer beauties of the lake doubly welcome after a longish 
tramp through the Via Mala. The lake abounds with fish ; so nothing 
is easier, after an esthetic tea on the terraces of Bellagiohan than to con- 
cert a boating party at early dawn to fish, tosketch, or read : there are 
plenty of subjects; for we must not deliver ourselves over thoroughly 
and utterly to the demon of indolence as these lazy shores would 
tempt us to. If we work well we shall the better enjoy the 
noontide meal and the welcome siesta. 

However, there is one great annoyance that the sketcher must be 
prepared to encounter in Italy: it is the great number of idlers who 
= around him as they would round Punch and Judy in order to 

amused. These are not always of the cleanest, and the general 
employment of the watchful mothers at such times of leisure kee 
one in a state of some anxiety. One day I was more than wualy 
annoyed by a boisterous group, who were much enlivened by the con- 
versation of a travelling tinker who entertained them at my expense 
by telling all manner of lies about the English, and me in Dre 2 camel 
At last he finished by adding that the English were not Christians, 
but ate children. This made all the tender mothers draw their 
children to them with horror, until some ragazzi proceeded 
to acts of rudeness, touching. me and pressing around me 
much. Affecting to misunderstand one of the tinker’s questions 
for a demand whence I came, I managed to say in bad Italian 
“ Milan,—colera morbus,—cinque cento morto.” This I repeated 
in a most doleful voice. The effect was instantaneous. One by one 
they slipped away, for fear of contagion, and in a minute I was de- 
serted by all, with the exception of one who had thrown himself down 
on the grass to sleep in company. We are all aware that a little 
stolen nap in company is more refreshing than hours in bed, although 
most people stoutly deny that they have indulged in it. This indi- 
vidual was a lover of such refreshers, for he had already enjoyed two 
or three under my protection on other occasions. He preferred al 
fresco naps. There are others who prefer one in a church, or in the 
front row of a lecture-room. Doubtless at these times they imbibe a 
most scientifically-concocted sleeping draught, as they appear to need 
the repetition, and are the most regular of auditors. However, this 
man quickly awoke with the cessation of the hum around him; and, 
seeing the crowd standing afar off and still eyeing me, he at once 
roused himself, asking what was the matter, and demanding why 
they could not let him have his quiet rest? Every one can quote 
from the best of City poets :— 

I love to sail along the Parian lake, 

Under the shore— though not to visit Pliny, 

To catch him musing in his plane-tree walk, 

Or angling from his window. So I sit still, 

And let the boatman shift his little sail— 

His sail so forkéd and so swallow-like— 

Well pleased with all that comes. The morning air 
Plays on my cheek—how gently !—flinging round 
A silvery gleam ; and now the sun looks out, 
Filling, o erflowing, with his glorious light 

This noble amphitheatre of hills ; 

And now — as on a phosphor sea, ; 
Numberless barques, from Milan, from Pavia— 
Some sailing up, some down, and some at rest, 
Lading, unlading, at that small port-town. 

As we coast the north shore, and ascend the heights on which 
stands Borgo Vico, we gain a fine view of Como and its two suburbs. 
The city lies spread out on the undulating shores of the lake, and has 
teen compared to the form of a crab, the suburbs being the claws ; near 
the centre stands the Duomo, built of fine marble; in the background 
is the ancient Tower of the Baradello, connected with one of the most 
important passages in the history of Milan ; and the picturesque little 
port, inclosed by two piers, each ending in a square pavilion, offers a 
charming subject for the brush or pencil. The sailing or arrival of 
the numerous pleasure-boats, some celebrating their advent with the 
firing of a tiny piece of ordnance in the prow, others singing songs in 
chorus, all give great life to the scene,while near at hand various heavy 
barges are unloading, and furnish employment to most picturesque 
teams and waggons. This supplies the coloured subject ot our little 
tour, while the interior of the harbour, with its various busy groups 
and market people, is too amusing to be left without a slight re- 
amembrance. The Angelo, at the east end of the quay, is the best 
inn, and from this point steam-boats leave for Colico early in the 
morning, returning the same evening. 

Great quantities of silk are produced in the neighbourhood of Como. 
This cultivation is rather unfavourable to the beauty of the landscape, 
for the polled mulberry-trees one meets everywhere either by the sides 
of the roads or in rows in the fields are not in themselves very pic- 
turesque ; and at first sight one is apt to believe that a terrible blight 
has seized the foliage; but should the traveller be out early some 
morning he will then see numerous young lassies stripping the shoots 
of these trees, and rapidly filling their apron- bags with the leaves. 
These are carried to the silkworms, who are all kept on frames in 
doors. In the more advanced summer a curious noise, a crickle- 
crackle, may be heard as one passes by some of the large factory- 
looking houses, in the upper rooms of which the worms are now 
making their cocoons. 

In our first sketching tour with a friend to a picturesque village near 
the Lake of Como, for the sake of studying some fine scenery, we found 
our table suppliedwith fowlsof amuch largerand fatter description than 
the unfortunate skeletons which one is accustomed to see doing the 
duty of a roti with parsley and salad, although their screams, when 
surprised on the roost, only sound in our ears as we sit down to the 
ae a These were really good, greatly reminding my friend from 

3uckinghamshire of young Aylesbury ducks; they also appeared to 
be a peculiar breed, differing most completely from the Dorking; for 
whereas those famed fowls rejoice in five toes, our Italians seemed to 
have generally only two, and sometimes were deficient of a whole foot. 
The mystery was great; but one day, while sketching near a most 
odoriferous heap, the refuse of a silk-mill, we cbserved the fowls eating 
most voraciously of the grubs from the used cocoons, which had the 
additional advantage of being cooked by the scalding necessary to 
kill them before winding off. The remains of silk left on or about 
them often got round and entangled the toes of the poor fowls, and 
we were told generally ended in wearing off the joint. After this little 
explanation on their peculiar fatness, F chearvelh my friend seemed to 
make a point of declining these delicacies at table 

TIMBER-WAIN, SUTTON, SURREY. 

Ir might be difficult to find a subject more truly English in its 
character than that which forms our second coloured Illustration. In 
our first series of sketches we conducted our travellers into one of the 
wildest paases of the Alps. In this we merely ask them to accom- 
pany us to a picturesque little village in the heart of Surrey; but, for 
those who have only a few hours to spare, perhaps there could not be 
found a more pleasant county for a ramble. From Dorking, as a 
centre, we might stroll in many directions, and each time find fresh 
beauties. One day we might visit Deepdene, Betchworth, and Nor- 
bury Parks; another agreeable evening might be passed among the 
wild shrubs on Box-hill; and another ramble, not inferior in wild 
and rustic beauty, might commence at Gomshall station, through 
Sutton, where the brook runs so sweetly across the road, the subject 
of our picture. Hence through some of the most picturesque and 


wildest of lanes overhung with climbing and creeping plants to 
Wotton, where Sylva Evelyn lived, through the noble beech woods he 
planted, and across the 


reezy common of Abinger to Leith-hill, 





famed for its exten'ive view of the garden of England; descending 
thence by the charming retreat of Janhurst, we could pass through 
the noble park of Albury, and after a rest and picnic, either under 
the trees or in the lovely Comb Bottom near at hand, make our way 
by rail to Dorking. 

Here we leave our travellers to their repose before we act as guides 
on other excursions. 


ADA AND DAISY. 
(4 SKETCH IN INK FOR TWO COLOURED PICTURES.) 

Onze on her cushion, one in her chair, 
Sit, with their summery banquet there, 

Smiling, two little girls : 
Over them both the soft wind blows, 
Fanning on Ada’s cheek the rose, 

Playing with Daisy's curls. 


I know intrusion is not polite, 

But Ada, Daisy—if you'd invite 
Somebody I could name 

To join your banquet, and make the third, 

That somebody, dears, I pledge my word, 
Would merrily do that same. 


And there we'd sit where the breezes blow, 
Face to face, or all in a row, 
Just as we chose to do; 
And you (but mind and not spot your silk) 
Should mix my strawberries up with milk, 
And I'd peel apples for you. 


And wouldn’t we tell each other tales 

Of dreadful lions and monstrous whales, 
And all that’s pleasant and frightful, 

And then ask riddles ; or speak of times 

When fairies gathered to christening chimes, 
And the kind ones beat the spiteful ? 


Ard you would sing me an English song, 
Not very loud, nor yet too long, 

(One no “ composer” has made his), 
And I should hum it on many a day 
Long years after, and far away, 

And think of my little ladies. 


Ladies will then be the word, my dears ; 
I roll away a very few years— 
Where do I see you then ? 
Before me rises a glistering room, 
Beautiful women, all smiles and perfume, 
Are talking to elegant men. 


And a servant utters a magic sound, 
Each cavalier looks gravely round, 
And up to a lady glides ; 
Their kindly host, in a lowly tone, 
Has bid him link. her arm in his own 
To the board where the banquet bides. 


Two fair maids in the throng I see, 
One wears curls in the picture—she 
Has taken to braid her hair: 
The other has changed from braids to curls ; 
The dowagers own that two prettier girls 
Ne’er listed a suitor’s prayer. 


Who “ takes down” Ada ? who “takes down "’ Daisy ? 
Who make the rest of the Dandies crazy, 
That others the prizes have got ? 
The choicest Two of that courtly band, 
Highbred gentlemen, there they stand, 
Proud of their fortunate lot. 


Glasses sparkle, and rich plate shines, 

Gems flash out in the matchless wines, 
Klowers in exotic glory : 

The stately feast goes on; meanwhile 

Lovers whisper, and matrons smile— 
O, it’s the old, old story ! 


Such is the banquet I foresee, 
One of these days, for A. and D. 

Well, when the time shall suit, 
May you, dear loves, be happy—as there, 
One on her cushions, one in her chair, 
Your fair brows cooled in the summer air, 

And your lips with the summer fruit. 

Surrey Brooks, 


THOMAS BEWICK. 
(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.) 


an your number of the 8th inst. reference is made to this distinguished 
artist. 

The writer of that article, though seemingly well acquainted with 
Bewick’s genius, does not appear to be correctly informed as to his family. 
He talks of * Bewick and his brother Robert." Bewick had no brother 
Robert, an artist.* Le had a younger brother, John, who was very 
eminent as an engraver; but he died early—I think in 1795. To this 
brother, it is generally believed, Thomas was indebted for some of the 
vignettes in the early edition of his *(uadrupeds,”’ published in 1790. 
A few years later Thomas and John Bewick. conjointly, embellished an 
= -. Goldsmith's “Traveller ’’ and * Deserted Village" and Parnell’s 
* Hermit.” 

Thomas Bewick's merit may be stated in a few words:—He was a 
naturalist, a draughtsman, and enqpares, pentane these several qualities 
in an eminent degree: therefore, no man could be better qualified for 
works on natural history. He stuck to nature always, and left nothing 
for the imagination to supply ; hence the beauty and accuracy-—acknow- 
ledged by every one—of his pieces. which are perfect transcripts of nature : 
it was, indeed, the gift of high and opposite qualities, so rarely combined 
in one individual, and a determination to make nature his model, which 
evr the high value to the works of Bewick. His eye was most faithful. 

fany of the vignettes have particular allusions; and in the last page of 
his “ Fables” is a cut below which is the word * Finis *’—it is meant to 
represent his own funeral in Ovingham churchyard 

vewcastle-upon-Tyne, August 1857. Gro. H. Gricurist. 


* He hed a son, whose name was Robert, an engraver, end clever too; but he did not 
possess his father's genius. He died some 5 cars ago 


Sea Sickness Curapite.—Dr. W. P. Harris, surgeon to the 
Khersonese steam-ship, writes to the Lancet :—*I am much surprised at 
the opinion which is so prevalent of the utter incurability of sea-sickness. 
I believe this opinion to exist amongst the non-medical part of the com- 
munity from sheer ignorance, and amongst sea-going surgeons from a 
supineness in applying remedies, a fault to which they are rather too sub- 
ject. As surgeon to one of the first-class American steam-ships, which 
each voyage carries over to Portland at least 400 emigrants, I think I ma 
venture to state my experience. In the greater number of instances 
allow the stomach to discharge its contents once or twice, and then, if 
there is no organic disease, | give five drops of chloroform in a little 
water, and, if necessary, repeat the dose in four or six hours. The almost 
constant effect of this treatment, if conjoined with a few simple pre- 
cautions mentioned below. is to cause an immediate sensation, as it were, 
of warmth in the stomach, accompanied by almost a total relief of the 
nausea and sickness, likewise curing the distressing headache, and usually 
causing @ quiet sleep, from which the passenger awakes quite well." 





THE GERMAN KINDERGARTEN 
OF JOHANNES RONGE, 

Tux fine arts as auxiliary of manufactures is a subject of vital import- 
ance to us. So long as we had such a of manu.ac- 
tures as we had d the long French war, when the most tasteless 
productions had a sale, no great necessity was felt for developing 
the art-education of the young; bat, now that nations such as the 
French and Germans have become rivals in all branches where taste 
and knowledge of the principles of beanty are su to the tech- 
nical, it behoves us to neglect nothing that will develop the artistic 
element in the young. A boy will amuse himself in fashioning 
a crumb ef beeed or in whittling 8 of stick in imitation of 
some part of mechanical construction ; it is clear, therefore, that the 
proper di of this inherent gravitation ef the youthful mind to 
imitation must be favourable to artistic dev t. 

The proceedings at Johannes ‘s Kindergarten are an exten- 
sion of the Pestalozzian system. Let it not, therefore, be supposed that 
either Socialism or Rationalism, or any other ism, political or religious, 
of Germany, is tanght at Kentish-town. German Catholicism having 
died out in Germany, and having taken no root in land, Johannes 
and Bertha Ronge, finding themselves ina manufacturing country like 
England, have, we think, done well in turning their attention to a 
description of education eminently suited to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and it is our opinion that, had the scheme been started in 
Man er, it would have had more success and attracted more atten- 
tion than here. We conceive this system admirably adapted to an 
English or American dissenting and manufacturing community, where 
mechanical, and fine-art knowledge is in great demand 
for the young, and where there is no objection to a system that in- 

the teaching of no particular religious dogmas, leaving these to 
the head of the family or the —_ pastor. But, as the 
Churches of England and Rome imperatively demand a religious 
teaching in every scheme of intellectual culture, it is clear that this 
system will never find favour with the aristocratic classss or in the 
agricultural districts. 

Johannes Ronge does not impose his peculiar dogmas on the children 
who attend his schools; but we think that there are certain develop- 
ments of the muscular and nerveus systems of the yoans that may 
be advantageously imported into the seminaries of all denominations. 
For instance, gymnastic exercises to the sound of good music. This 
in the mtervals of mental application is a great relief to 
the infant mind. The various motions of the legs, arms, 
and body are more completely gone through by strongly-marked 
time than in an irregular and cold manner. The nervous system is 
also wound up, but without any unnecessary expenditure of the capital 
stock of sensation. It will perhaps be answered that dancing arrives 
at the same result. Partially it does; but dancing involves an ex- 
cessive tension of certain muscles of the leg and foot, and an imperfect 
exercise of those of the upper part of the body. Gymnastics to music 
have, moreover, the eflect of early instilling into the child a taste for 
melody and a perception of time. Only airs of a striking character— 
popular but not vulgar—such as the march and chorus in the first act 
of “ Norma,” are employed during the gymnastics. 

Another improvement in infant education is the method of teaching 
letters. Every mother and schoolmistress knows the difficulty of this 
initiatory step. The child is shown the letters twenty times, but cannot 
remember them. In this establishment of the German Kindergiirten 
the children are not only taught to construct words out of letters, as 
in other schools, but they begin by constructing the letters them 
selves out of pasteboard lines and semicircles. The child is asked, 
for instance, to make an A, and being compelled to join two lines, so 
as to form an acute angie, and bisect them by another line, it re 
members more readily through the mental effurt to construct the letter. 

The great principle is at this early stage to amuse as well as 
instruct. The child, according to the present system, receives toys 
already composed which it decomposes by breaking them. By the 
system of Ronge the child amuses and instructs itself by composing 
forms and colours for its amusement and gradual progress. The 
beginmng is made with soft worsted balls attached to a string, and 
the child, while amusing itself, is shown the simplest laws of matter 
and motion ; the objects strike the senses ; and the explanation comes 
afterwards. Instruction is thus evolved from amusement. Children 
are thus taught much more rapidly to distinguish between their right 
hand and their lett hand, slowness, rapidity, height, depth, &c. After 
the soft ball has been used this way, the next step is to have a hard 
ball, a cube, andacylinder. The child’s attention is then drawn to the 
gradual elimination of rapidity after a propulsion on a level surface, 
or the acceleration of an object pushed down an inclined plane, or the 
momentum which will remove the cube by the ball, or t!e contrast of 
centrifugal and centripetal force. 

Of the cubes great use is made. Spread out, they form a floor or a 
beam ; surmounting each other, they form a column, or a well, steps, 
a bridge, or a niche. When we arrive at the employment of the cube 
to illustrate general forms of beauty, there are grown children who 
may be both amused and instructed by seeing how simply the most 
beautiful arabesque combinations can be attained by slight variations 
of the juxtaposition of these cubes. We feel persuaded that inuch 

and no evil can be obtained from thus early cultivating 
in children the love of the beautiful; and for the children 
of a manufacturing population we are persuaded that this 
system requires ay to be seen in order to be at once 
adopted. For Birmingham and the Potteries it is the very thing 
wanted. These cubes, octagons, circles, and semicircles may be of 
different colours, and thus the laws of harmony of colours may be 
taught in a much more easy and agreeable manner, and at a much 
earlier age, than is at present the case. By mere experimentalising 
for amusement, by the juxtaposition of forms and colours, a ground 
may be laid for the subsequent knowledge of the laws of beauty. 

This does not supersede moral and religious training by precept 
and example; but it may and must bar out a great deal 
of the vice that proceeds from vacancy of mind and craving 
for excitement which the ginshop satisfies to the destruction of 
body and soul. ‘The methods we have briefly described are not 
science—they are child's play; but a child's play that prepares in the 
youthful mind a craving for artistic and scientific knowledge at a sub- 
sequent period. It is, in fact, the early insertion of the very thin end 
of the wedge of science without shock or recoil. For instance, in 
arithmetic the first principles of it may be shown in an amusing 
and literally palpable manner by the cubes: and sticks, such as elon 
gated matches, are made to show the principles of perspective; varie- 
gated slips of paper may be plaited into any comlination of colours, 
like tartans, &c. 

This early culture of the externally beantiful is, moreover, 
we are persuaded, an auxiliary of that highest culture of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, which shows itself in the 
worship of the Supreme Being. We do not, in the least, 
share the peculiar political and religious tenets of M. Ronge. 
But the sort of excitement which this supplies tothe youthfal intellect 
is more likely to germinate to a frame of mind suited to the religious 
sentiment than the vacaney which is filled up by vicious excesses. We 
are aware that the tenets of M. Ronge please neither the Church of 
England nor the Church of Rome; but we say by all means let the 
Church associate without delay within its own sphere its own doc- 
trines with this admirable system of nervous and muscular culture. 
We believe that M. Ronge would be happy wo see his method of 
training adopted by all denominations. There is no more room for 
new prophets in these degencrate days, not even in Germany, that 
classic land of the immaterial, if we may judge from M. Ronge's 
retreat to Kentish-town ; bat to practical suggestions for the 
diminution of the vice and ignorance of the manadictaring districts 
we feel bound to offer that amount of attention which they deserve, 
and have, therefore, been much interested by a visit to the establish- 
ment of Johannes and Bertha Rouge, the partner of his labours, who 
appears to be a person of considerable intellectual powers and strength 
of will, 

The title, “ Kindergiirten,” or “ Child-garden,”’ is sugested by the 
system itself. These preceptors profess to “ teach the youug idea how to 
shoot’’ more harmoniously with the inherent faculties than other 
systems. “The fundamental principle of the ‘ Kindergirten’ 
system,” says M. honge, “is the free and harmonious development 
of the child’s natural faculties. Accordingly it is never attempted, as 
we 80 frequently find it, to impart the fruits of knowlolge from with 





out: the new system assists the young mind o* the child in its 


natural disposition for development and progress.” 
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THE TRAVELLING SEASON.——WANDERINGS BY OUR OWN GIPSY FROM ENGLAND TO 
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LAPLAND. 





CHRISTIANIA, 


Evrorx is becoming dreadfully “used up.” As long as the East ; Constantinople so unfortunately conspicuous by every one who could , be barked at by half-starved dogs and cheated at a mongre hote 
3 Pp £ T y 


remained a partial mystery travellers had a refuge where they could in- 
dulge their taste for novelty and curiosity ; but, since the war has made 


scribble jotting down something about it, and finding some ass who | while panoramas at home give such an excellent idea of the beauties 
would publish it to the world, no one now cares to go so far to! of the Golden Horn. Besides, autumn, the general travelling season 








SCHUERSHATTEN, NORWAY. 
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s too warm for those quarters. All the romance of 
poor Greece has departed, and the vacuum is filled 
up by robbers—not the picturesque, chivalrous bri- 
gands of the poet, but matter-of-fact, wizen cut- 
throats: Spain offers the same attractions; Ger- 
many ditto, only disguised in rouge-et-noir : Swit- 
zerland is in the other extreme—too safe and more 
cockneyfied than the West-end of London. So a new 
country is dreadfully wanted. Who knows of a new 
country? We do, and will show it you before it be- 
comes common, if you will follow our straw-hatted 
gipsy to where the Arctic circle girds the earth. 
The Arctic circle! The Arctic regions! Who 
would think of touring there, ’mid snows, and 
bears, and whales, unless they were going to look 
for Sir John Franklin, and felt sure of a testi- 
monial monument if any evil befell them? Icy 
and Arctic are two ideas so linked together in 
every imagination as to be almost synonymous, and 
it really is necessary to go in person nearly to the 
North Pole to believe that for a season Summer 
holds her court up there with a brilliancy dazzling 
as it is short, and with a heat of that degree as to 
render quite unnecessary a trip to Italy afterwards 
to have a notion of what Purgatory is like. 
However, poor unfortunate reader, we propose 
taking you to those latitudes, and you can offer no 
resistance—for a complete cordon of steamers is 
established round the coast, and, once on board, we 
steam away, and only let you out close by the 
North Cape. Twenty years ago how preposterous 
would it have sounded talking of a steamer in 
those savage seas! how scarce and enterprising 
were the travellers who would cross them and 
penetrate into Lapland! They were at least ona 
par in spirit with the African explorers of the pre- 
sent day. Now, any one who can spare two months 
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NON'VEGIAN CHURCH AT BORGUND, 





summer, and who likes “ water-work,” ns 4 
without relinquishing a comfort, see what the 
Brookes and Acerbis toiled and struggled to give 
their fathers an account of. 

It is now the month of — 7 a time we 
should be off, and sailing beneath those nightless 
skies while they are still undimmed by autumn’s 
shades. The first step is to unromantic Hall, 
whence weekly boats cut across the Skager Rock, 
and on the third day from their departure arrive in 
front of Christiania, the new capital of Norway. 
To good sailors this is delightful, and on — 
the long Fjord they will immediately n to loo 
about them with interest ; but to the sea-sick 
(excuse the expression, but it is a thing which 
admits of no palliation) is a killing transit, and 
they will be in such a state that a few days will be 
necessary to put them in “ looking-about”’ order, 
and should therefore always choose the sheltered 
Denmark and Sweden route, which is fully detailed 
in a recent work by “ Unprotected Females in 
Norway,” * who of course went the safe way. 
But seaworthy people will be charmed with the 
rocks, the firs, and innumerable islets which dot 
this long arm of the sea, and show so plainly they 
are now in Scandinavia. Christiania has a fine 
aspect from the water ; the fortress of Agger Nuns, 
the new palace, and churches being well placed for 
effect, and the dark hilly background setting them 
off eSvantagnensty in the distance. The town and 
the humbler buildings lie meekly beneath, near the 
water's edge, which has two small quays, bat no 
pier ; so open boats land the passengers and goods. 





As ugvoteeted Females in Norway and passing 
through Sweden and Denmark.”” With Lllustrations 
from their own Sketchbooks. GQ. Routledge and Co. 
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There is very tclerable accommodation at the hotels; and those travellers 
who intend penctrating inland can be supplied with carrioles and har- 
ness by an Englishman (Mr. Bennett), who is settled in the capital, and, 
with characteristic national spirit, has always a stock on hand, besides 
giving lessons in Norwegian to his countrymen and vice versd to the 
natives, he having been educated at the University of Oxford. There- 
fore, leaving the “inlanders” to his care, the “ outlanders,” after a 
few turns through the right-angular streets, and — over the 
ILLUstRATED Lonxpow News and the Times at the club, embark 
upon the steamer which is to take them the first stage round the 
rugged coast of old Norway, and which steamer generally leaves 


Christiania about once a week. : < 

Now as to expense, and the m which will be required before- 
hand, the fare is about £8 as far as merfest, and the captain will 
receive Bank of England notes without difficulty, giving the ex 
quoted in the native newspapers. 8 dollars are the current Nor- 
wegian coin, and of them four and a half is the usual value of our £1 
sterling. Five marks make a specie dollar ; twenty-four one 
mark. The latter is a silver coin; skillings are tiny r t : 
The dollars exist but in paper, which is more convenient, and 
are called “ .” Meals are supplied on board at fixed prices : 
breakfast and supper cost about a mark each, dinner two marks; wine 
extra. The fare is very tolerable; and sailing in the northern atmo- 
sphere soon brings on a tremendous appetite. Being a good sailor, 
and not on your first voyage, we will suppose ae equipped in light 
yachting costume, with waterproof cloak and hood, and plenty of 
wraps to take to in a gale; but, as 1t may be the first time you have 
contemplated such northern flights, you must listen to our advice, and 
tie a blue or green veil round your wide straw hat (having a second in 
reserve)—not only as a softener to the glare, but to keep those san- 
guinary monsters, the Scandinavian mosquitoes, from ‘our defenceless 
face; and, as awnings are a Inxury scarce in the neighbourhood of the 
North Pole, a white umbrella lined with green, like those used in 
Italy, will form occasionally a most cooling retreat, while those whose 
eyes are not of the strongest should wisely take a pair of green 
spectacles, as a continual prospect of ocean for seventeen days, with 
(remember) four-and-twenty hours of light per diem, taxes the 
visionary powers very much, and temporary “ goggles afford as great 
a relief to the eyes as the sight of green fields to a London counting. 
hoose clerk. Ae 

Steaming down the Fjord, as Christiania recedes, new features ad- 
vance; the first marked one is a fortress just completed on a beautiful 
rocky island, and christened the “ Lion of Norway.” Opposite is the 
little town of Drobak, whence wood from the inland forests is shipped 
to various parts of Europe, and the enormous Scandinavian fir made 
into rafts floats about the vessel. The most extensive wood port in 
the Fjord, and where the national and interesting process of bringing 
down forests to the ocean is the best seen, is Fredrichstad, where the 
mighty Glommer, after forming one of the grandest cascades in 
Europe, joins the waters of the Fjord, bearing the yearly tribute of the 
vast forests which border its course of hundreds of miles. The 
steamer does not pass Fredrichstad by this route, but only by the 
island-passage from Sweden 

The dinner-bell now rings and summons the passengers to dinner, 
who assemble round the saloon table. The half of them are natives, 
cither travelling for curiosity, or taking their families to the various 
seaports along the coast for change of air and scene; or merchants 
going upon business. A few Swedes, one or two Englishmen, a stray 
American and wife, and perhaps a Jew (who a few years since would 
not have been permitted to enter the country), are the company on 
board ; and, the sooner the tourist makes friends with the native pas- 
sengers, the pleasanter will it be for himself, as they have a natural 
friendly feeling for the English, and an unalterable good nature. He 
must, however, be prepared for a few blemishes in them: such as 
very equivocal manners at the dinner-table—putting their knife in 
their mouth, and constantly using the toothpick; the ladies doing 
the same thing on a smaller seale; while the smoking, with all its con- 
comitants, is perpetual. After dinner coffee comes round, witha bowl 
of thick cream, from which each person helps himself with a ladle. 

The first town reached upon the coast is Christiansand, a two 
days’ sail from Christiania, an is a good specimen of the ports upon the 
coast, except Bergen, which is quite uniqne. The quays are lined 
with wooden warehouses opening on the water, and having little piers 
running into it. The streets are formal, and roughly paved. A 
fine old stone church—a great rarity in Norway—gives a look of 
superiority to the place, which is the seat of a bishopric; but the 
prosperity, the animation, the energies of the inhabitants are kept 
up— by what?’ Why, by lobsters ! of which hundreds of thousands are 
caught and sent to England to be boiled annually. Everybody has 
heard of lobsters coming from the coast of Norway, so will probably 
think themselves in the land (or sea) of them; and, like us, after 
clamorously asking for and valiantly clutching two tiny ones at a 
high price, will, on complaining that they are stale, be coolly told 
that all the fresh ones left for Billingsgate Market that morning in 
boats made to contain water, in which they reach their destimation 
alive. After this piece of information, and taking a few tarns in the 
town, whose beauty dwells in its rocky environs, the traveller had 
better return to his own berth on the steamer (which stops for the 
night), and not add to his expenses by sleeping at the hotel, without 
increasing his comfort. 

Another steamer goes on to Bergen, and passengers are shifted at 
Christiansand, whence to Stavanger the voyage is sometimes 
rather tempestuous if there be a westerly wind, as the island break- 
waters are few and the swell of the North Sea very powerful. Sta- 
vanger once passed (it is asmaller ditto of Christiansand, with a 
handsome church), the curious grandeur of the coast commences in 
earnest. Midst everlasting rocks the vessel glides; within, without, 
around, countless thousands rise from the ocean, of endlessly-varying 
forms, first menacing a landlocking, then opening and sweeping ; 
now letting in a peep of the main beyond, then contracting till but a 
narrow stream is left to shoot along, while the heather of the banks 
sweeps into the cabin windows. Noble pines—glorious dark Sean- 
dinavian ones— mingle with the grey of the rocks; the little red lac- 
dyed cots of the fishers smile here and there; the limpid sea-water 
bathes all, and this lovely fair seene changes its hues from morn till 
eve, then sleeps for a few hours beneath a clear starless sky, darkness 
never rising to cast a shade of gloom over it. The sixth day from 
Christiania brings us into the Bergen Fjord, and as the steamer only 
remains a day there we will quote from the “ Unprotected Females” a 
few things which we had not time to find out for ourselves :— 

* How difficult you are to describe fair Bergen! there is nothing 
else like you; the boat, rowed by white-sleeved maidens, with 
bright red snoeds, give a sample of your inhabitants ; and the many 
colours of your quaint houses, who could paint? We shall not 
attempt it this evenmg, the setting sun is making them glow too 
richly, and supper— a real eatable supper— lies on the table of Mother 
Sontrum’s parlour. Herrings, ecls, white bread, eggs, tea, are 
hewilderingly sct there; what sensation and pleasures starvation can 
secure! Around ere many British faces. A Scotch gentleman, with 
family and etes., has arrived in his yacht; several skin-and-bone 
Englishmen from pedestrian tours in the interior, and a commercial 
traveller or two, fill the little room. This is the favourite house for 
the English. The more national establishment is the Hotel de 
Scandinavia. and a very nice one it is. 

“ Prince Napoleon had just left Bergen, after giving a grand ball 
and telling the ladies on saying adieu they were the handsomest in 
Norway, which had set a grin on all their faces not to be effaced till 
the next time he came. How very odd that the ladies of Trondhjem, 
Christiania, not to mention those of Christiansand, and towns all 
along the coast, had struck him exactly in the same light! He was 
returning from Iceland, accompanied by the Prince of Orange, wtat 
sixteen, on Ins wey from England, and who had found the Norske- 
brandi-vien very overpowering. Worthy Scotch, to have carried your 
habits of invest to Norway, or we should not have heard these 
particu pity your yaeht sails to-morrow, or all the statistics 

of the country d have followed without trouble, which, perhaps, 


we 








our readers micht have a weakness for skipping. 

Now, the first walk in Bergen is a treat. To see something so sin- 
gular yet so prett n the world, each house different in size, and 
all smell comy ittle pigeon-holes, one after another trying which 
shall be gay t rmomsing toge r in variety, while, some 
anxious for own in dark green or sober brown, and by 
their demureness set off the lev ity of rows of smiling neighbours. 


Fancy a hundred such on either side, their casements painted cleanest 


white, little balustrades ascending to the second stories, the 


as Sis 


garments hanging outside and fluttering for sale, an old arch 
tance, rolling sailors, Greek-clothed girls for , and that is the 
i ow what to look at 


cipal street of Bergen. It is impossible to 
first ; the inhabitants seem to have made a compact that no two dress 
alike; and while taken up with examining the wonderful Hindoo-like 
ornaments of one, trying to count the petticoats of another, your 
companion will cry out,‘ Oh, there is the most extraordinary of all : 
make haste or you'll miss him!’ and you catch sight of a 
long-haired shadow of a viking; add to all that, finding you English, 
a crowd is in your train—not a noisy impudent set, but a quiet and 
orderly one, gaping as they do at Royalty, but pertinaciously follow- 
ing. e resigned ourselves instantly to the custom, and, smartening 
up as much as possible, and putting on a superior air, took the escort 
as a homage; for the English are lords and masters in Bergen, all 
they do is imitated, and, if they saw us smile or laugh, our atten- 
dants were quite uneasy, and would skulk back, dreading criticism. 
I never noticed a vestige of impertinence among any of them; a 
sense of propriety pervaded their movements, and the actions whic 
occasionally astonish us in the rural districts-were entirely the result 
of innocence. In {any of the northern countries, commencing by 
———e x can Bay! —* a = In the most fre- 
quented part of Copenhagen the people would whisper and 
while if a few boys dared to linger me champion coal oan for. 
ward and disperse them. The same in Bergen, which offers endless 
subjects for the artist; the winding water continually running up 
and bearing high-prowed vessels with picturesque call, and leaving 
them just where they ought to be. The seamen keep the lofty prow, 
as in the pirate days, to their ships. 

“The hills around are steep, and offer charming views for those who 
have time to spare to climb them. And they who have not will find 
the rise to the fortis an easy stroll, and commands the whole town, 
with its ins, outs, and woody suburbs, besides the Fjord. Then come 
the long quays piled with dried stockfish for Italy and Spain, and cods’ 
livers in all their oily gradations, the first pure, second middling, and 
third thick. Eating so much salt fish subjects the people to a disease 
which makes their faces green, with blue spots, and obliges those 
afflicted with it to live in an hospital like lepers. The quays lead to 
the fort and German church, which latter the people think a great 
deal of. It was built by two sentimental sisters who had a fancy for 
being recluses, and is not worth seeing except as showing how 
shabby the best of five churches in Norway is; only the rustic ones 
are interesting by their quaintness and age. A full-length portrait 
of Luther, with a large goose, was the most conspicuous picture, and 
the company of that bird in nearly all his portraits is accounted for 
by his having been born on Michaelmas-day. After this walk, 
instead of returning through the avenues of stockfish, one turn in 
which is quite enough, take a boat across the harbour, first mounting, 
if you like, a pretty little hillock, on the summit of which some old 
King is buried, and whose shady slopes have been made a summer 
pleasure-garden. The museum, with its runic stones and the annual 
art exhibitions, are both interesting; really good paintings can be 
had for about £12, fully illustrating the grand scenes of the Fjords. 
The traveller, if he is not himself an artist, will find such pictures 
repay the trouble of taking away, instead of the extraordinary 
rubbish the English collect, such as coarse furs, dearer than in 
England. Some of the reindecers’ skins, which are not marked with 
letters, and white foxes for carriage-rugs, are worth buying, as they 
can be put in a barrel and shipped straight to Hull, or will be very 
useful as wraps if the traveller be going a round-about-way to 
Christiania. Bearskins to be valuable should be shot by the traveller 
himself. Eiderdown is plentiful.” 

This narrative then continues to describe the society of Bergen, and 
also the various inland routes to the heart of Norway; up the great 
Ségne Fjord to the foot of the highest mountains of Norway (por- 
trayed in our Sketch), to whence this is the starting-point; but the 
passage of which the most adventurous traveller had better consider 
twice ere he attempt, unless danger and hardship are his delight. 

If the reader be “ ingrain”’ traveller enough to encounter *‘ rough- 
ings” like these, he will see sights of grand desolation, such as no 
other country can afford, and will, no doubt, be drawn on to penetrate 
further inland. We must continue with our steamer, whose next halt 
of importance after Molde, with its eighty suowy peaks, on the eleventh 
day from leaving Christiania, is Trondhjem, though the precise time 
of reaching it depends upon weather and season ; the vessel in mid- 
summer nights only lying to for an hour or so, while the least dark- 
ness or fog detains it until all is clear again, the Norwegians being 
most careful navigators and as little given to hurry as the Germans. 
Trondl.jem is an interesting place from its antiquity, and having 
been the capital of Norway before Bergen and Christiania. The 
Bishop is thought a tremendous deal of, his diocese being imm2nse, 
and the coronation of the Norwegian Sovereigns one of his oifices. 
For that ceremony they come to the cathedral, a large and, for 
Norway, a handsome building, though much has been done to spoil it 
by plaster excrescences outside, and by rows of elevated pews with 
coloured curtains like opera-boxes inside. When the reader has seen 
the Sketch of an antique wooden church, which we will show him, he 
will perceive the Norwegian attractions in ecclesiastical architecture 
do not lie in stone masonry. Trondhjem is a tranquil place, where 
neat brick houses are gradually supplanting the pretty brightly- 
painted wooden ones, which were continually catching fire. The 
museum is rather interesting, with its old autographs of the Norske 

Kings and collection of Arctic birds; but the traveller will find quite 
amusement enough for the one day the steamer stops in watching the 
physiognomy of the people and their quiet methodical ways, carrying an 
air of thorough respectability with them, and indalging in none of 
those gay eccentricities of costume to be found in the interior of the 
country, a bright handkerchief on the head being the utmost in- 
dulgence of a Trondhjem coquette; and, if this gazing appear rather 
slow work, a few glasses of good wine, such as the worthy merchants 
know well how to import and drink straight from the vineyards of 
Spain and Portugal, will vivify his imagination most pleasantly, 
and, as he has no doubt made himself tolerably agreeable on 
board, there will be no difficulty as to who will play the host, 
some of his fellow-passengers being sure to belong to Trondhjem, and 
to ofier him hearty hospitality there. After ‘coming so far from home 
a few peeps into domestic life in the north will be very welcome to 
him; and, as English is universally understood by the upper classes, 
conversation will flow on tolerably fast; though a little German is 
now and then very useful. Questions must be suffered and answered 
with good humour; remembering that they give the right of re- 
taliation, and are the result of the deep interest felt in our country. 
In leaving Trondhjem the Arctic portion of the voyage commences. 
The second evening we pass within the Arctic circle—a beantifal and 
unique moment. The isle of Threnen stands like the pillars of Her- 
cules united at their summits, showing the ruddy waters through 
their expanding bases. Wild Nordland lies on the other side; in the 
far, far distance faint snow-fields spread away to the Pole. The 
seven sister mountains frown savagely to the serene sky, with the sun 
smiling out of it at ten of the night. What a truly Scandinavian scene! 
Sit, travelier, sit, and take it like balm into your mind! The world 
and all its clouds and cares cannot reach you here. Sit and feel the 
influence of calm northern nature in her solitary majesty! Bat yet 
two degrees further on the sun stands above tlre horizon at midnight : 
watch him take his evening plunge and rise again refreshed for morn, 
as if he had been washing his heated face in the ocean basin! The 
sea is at all times grand; but in these latitudes it becomes majesti- 





cally so, the coast joining it in solemnity with the sky. 

Suddenly the horizon is lacerated by long rows of rocks, like a huge | 
saw lying on the surface of the waters. These are the Loffoden Islands, | 
joined together at a distance, separating as approached; with the 
Maelstrom eddying and whirling not very far off. In passing between 
the two largest islands, Hinds and Vaagé, commences that extraor- | 
dinary natural canal through which the vessel passes for fourteen or 
fifteen miles, the rocks rising high, thousands of feet on either side, | 
their jagged points looking as if they must chip off and fall down on | 
the deck ; yet the banks are ail radiant with the brilliancy of summer | 
vegetation, making up for short time by rapid development; and 
trees nod high on the sides of the rugged walls. There are 
water stations the whole way, where the steamer st ps and puts on 
and off—no monarch visiting his dominions making a greater sensa- 





tion and stir. The canal passed, the more distant islands are flurried 


| the chests, till, rushing in despair out of the house, the p 


with a call, and nothing can be more interesting than twisting, turn- 
ing, and peeping among these extraordinary rocky residences in the 
North Sea, which are fit to be the marine villas of Neptune himself 
and his suite. A priest, Lutheran of course, came on board and 
sailed to the remotest “villa,” called Uloo, where there is a little 
church, with service once a year; and he was then going to marry, 
christen, and lecture the inhabitants all thoroughly, to last them for 
the next twelve months. The Loffodeners are a very active, am- 
phibious race, living almost entirely on fish, their very few horses 
and cows coming in for the heads and tai!s—cod, cod, cod, being the 
island vocabulary, occupation, and staff of life; and, as he spoke, 
square-looking vessels, with one angular sail, were passing, piled high 
with that fish, dried for the southern markets. They are not frozen 
up in winter, and are able to embark at all times. As the want of 
wood for burning is severely felt, the occasional pieces which are 
brought over by the gulf stream and drifted on their shores are 
as precious as pearls to those who findthem. Once a white bear 
came floating past on an iceberg and made t fun and excitement ; 
boats put off instantly to capture him, which was not very difficult, 
owing to his thinness and weakness—the supply of provisions on the 
iceberg being strictly limited. 

The Loflodens done with, the steamer adjourns again to the coast 
and passes Tromsoe, near where the Laplanders have their summer 
quarters (which on our return we will sketch and describe), and, the 
seventeenth or eighteenth day from jania, casts anchor before 
Hamnterfest, the northernmost town in the world. Here the 
steamer stops only two days, or calls again in three weeks, so a boat 
must be secured at once for the North Cape, ninety miles off—a 

easant expedition in fine weather, tossing in a nutshell for twent 

ours near the North Pole; but too much fcr ladies, who should be le 
at Hammersfest, where, perhaps, they may meet with as nice a party 
as Miss Bremer describes there in one of her novels; while the 
gentlemen take four roweis at least (making a bargain beforehand), 
and unlimited brandy-and-water and provisions. The scenery is not 
very striking, but the sensation of being at the headstone of Europe 
is — and, after going so far, it is doing the thing thoroughly, 
and, on returning home, it is very pleasant saying ‘‘ We have been to 
the North Cape.” 
AN ARCTIC WEDDING. 
The gloom which winter casts, 
How soon the heart forgets! 
When summer brings at last 
Her sun which never sets. 
Arctic Song 
Caw there be merry doings beyond the Arctic circle? We shall see 
if, while some of the party are off to the North Cape, you will follow, 
follow, follow me; not to where the rocks of coral grow, but where 
the sun does not go to bed for three midsummer nights, sitting up 
above the horizon—the rake !—until his jolly face is as red as a coral 
bead in the rattle of a spoiled baby ; and where, at ten o'clock at night, 
he glares, burns, and freckles as provokingly as at midday on the 
white cliffs of Brighton, with twenty separate rows of schoolgirls to 
dazzle into victims. Hammerfest, the most northern town of Europe, 
is the port of the frigid zone, though you would think it never could be 
cold there, and that the immense number of reindeer, wolf, and bear 
skins were being exported to the rest of the world, because the inha- 
bitants did not want them themselves, All is activity. That pretty 
little sloop is bound for Spitzbergen. This party is going on 
an excursion to Archangel: we will run down to grand Alten Fjord, 
shoot a few eider ducks, land, and see some of the ways of the 
Norwegians in one of the valleys lying between the high mountains 
of the shore. We have come at the right time. After driving our 
spider-like carriole from Alten, through a dale whose luxuriant 
loveliness might give a new locality to poor old Arcadia, we hear 
sounds of music proceeding from a large farmhouse, built of rough 
wood, with newly-painted window-frames. Generally where there is 
music people are not likely to be cross (except in a ballroom, and the 
right partner does not ask one to dance) ; so we boldly drive up to the 
door, and, meeting with no opposition, walk in with an “ invited” 
air. No wonder our arrival attracts no attention, for the daughter 
of the farmer is to be married to-day. The bridegroom and his 
friends have come for her, and the whole party is deeply engaged in 
an exciting discussion with her relations as to how much the 
dower is to consist of, her father offering a certain sum on 


condition of the intended coming down with 100 dollars, 
besides the horse and sledge. This raises a clamour in 
the opposite party, who fall to praising the bridegroom in 


no very measured terms, and declaring they would never allow 
such a fine, handsome, young fellow to give so much. Whereupon 
the lady’s friends make just double the noise about her perfections, 
and wind up by saying it was all a mistake on their part asking such 
an humble sum before; and that now nothing would persuade them 
to give her away unless double was offered. Upon which the bride- 
groom starts up, declaring he will have her at any price; and the 
father, looking triumphantly around, hands her over to him, and 
orders the company to follow them to church. This was really a love- 
match, and the amount of the dowry had been decidedly fixed upon 
beforehand; yet this scene always takes place on a wedding morning 
in these parts. It is the custom, and must be followed, or the farmer 
would be thought to have let his daughter go too easily. Faney 
travelling beyond the Arctic circle into wild Nordland. and finding 
people doing absurdities “just for the look of the thing,” like their 
fellows in the most tea-drinking of English watering-places! Oh, 
human hature, human nature, what a dreadful sameness there is about 
you! Not at all common, though, was the reception they gave us, 
but hearty in the extreme; and taking place in the procession which, 
headed by a flute and a fiddle, was brought up by the grandfathers 
and grandmothers, we extered the church—a wooden building, painted 
in manifold colours outside, from pea-green on the spire to sober 
grey on the base, to look solid. Candles were burning on the altar; 
a priest, in long black robe with full Elizabethan ruff, was waiting in 
front. The bride, her hair flowing, walked up the aisle, followed by 
six pretty, fresh bridemaids, the bridegroom having as many peasant 
attendants ; and the whole family, with uncles, aunts, cousins, and 
grandchildren, forming a most picturesque assemblage in their bean- 
tiful white coats, with scarlet or green breeches trimmed with silver ; 
the women in homespun cloth gowns embroidered in many colonrs, 
red stockings, and variegated handkerchiefs knotted round their 
heads, the ends hanging on the shoulders. We will tell yow how the 
bride was dressed afterwards. Now the priest is going to begin ; and he 
harangues them so well for an hour that everybody is crying ; and the 
bride and bridegroom trembling so much that it takes quite a fashion- 
able time to fumble ere the rings are exchanged. Afterwards, all 
went in turn and laid an offering in money on the altar; the music 
struck up; and we went homeagain. The bride’s hand is now within 
her husband’s arm ; and, as she walks along, we will try to do justice, 
hy description, to the gayest dress young lady was ever married 
in. It commences by a crown on the head, golden and lofty; 
chains of apparently all makes and metals hang round her neck ; 
a white linen shirt rises from beneath an open bodice; a scarlet cloth 
skirt standing jauntily out shows her buckled shoes. Taking her 
seat on arriving home at the head of the table, the old hall rung with 
praises of her beauty, and the first toast (herself) was drunk with 
such a hearty earnestness that, if toasts have. any spell in them, 
argued well for her future happiness. Ale was the liquor now in cir~ 
culation, of the fattest quality ; and the wag of the village, sitting 
next to us, said, with a wink, “ It was always sent freefy~round fst, 
that the guests might not be so particular about the taste of the eat- 
ing afterwards.” It required no excuse, however, when it came, for, 
if not very refined, it was of the best national kind. § noked fish, 
bacon, porridge, and cream were the staple articles, with reindeer 
venison for the piece de résistance; and the guests found the provi- 
sions so much to their taste that for several hours they were perfectly 
content to sit still, reducing their bulk with mterludes of corn brandy, 
till, by way of variety, dancing was proposed; the flute and fiddle 
were put on high stools, and, as every one was mérry, the dancing 
was merry too, of the jig order, and fully as much appreciated as the eat- 
ing when once commenced. Many more lively hours fled away—it was 
getting late, when suddenly the bride was missed! Where could she 
be? The bridegroom ran frantic: lly about, the bridemaids foll ywing, 
looking under the tables, into the cupboards, up the chimneys, into 








wr man dis- 
covered her beneath a heap of hay, which the bridem ids who had 
hid her there threw profusely over him while he was carrying her off, 
































































Avevust 15, 1857.] 











that being as strictly the finale to the day’s ceremonies as the dower- 
scene was the commencement. And now, having seen fun, 
joici were to be re- 


though pressed to stay the morrow, when rejoicings 
sumed, we determined to have the novelty of the drive back to Alten, 
in the full light of the sun at midnight. solemn was the 
#eene ; the earth in the and silence of the sun i 

, North—Finmar' 


ave the distant spreading wilds of the far, 
vefore, Lapland behind—the horn of the slumbering reindeer marked 
against the sky. 

(To be continued.) 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
The Reet assent was given by commission to a long series of public 
and private bills. 
P LA A afterwards dis + fe copious paper of busine, 
forwarding many measures through the ng stage of progress 
a miscellaneous Teeonesien.- . — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 
OATHS OF MEMBERS. : 

Lord J. RussELL brought up the vapert from the Select Committee 
on Parliamentary oaths, stating that they had decided in the n ve 
the question referred to them for investigation, whether the provisions 
of the Act 5 and 6 Will. IV., chap. 62, were — to the oaths required 
from members of the House of Commens ore ay were allowed to take 
their seats. The noble Lord then announced his intention to itpone 
until another session all further proceedings with respect to Oaths 
Validity Act Amendment Bill. 

In reply to Sir R. Verner, the SecreTARY for IRELAND stated that a 
bill was in preparation, and would be introduced early next session, for 
the regulation of fairs and markets in Ireland, which would include pro- 
= assimilating all weights and measures employed in those mar- 

ets. 
MILITARY CLOTHING IN INDIA. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Rorsuck 
having urged some queries touching the light clothing provided for the 
troops proceeding to India, Sir J. MSDEN replied that the soldiers sent 
to China took out with them either light caps and helmet covers or the 
materials for making them ; the cavalry and artillery subsequently dis- 
patched to India were supplied with covers ready made, but that the 
infantry regiments now in course of embarkation had received neither 
covers nor materials. Instructions had, however, been sent overland to 
provide the necessary articles on the 8 
cipated in complying with the demand on the shortest possible notice. 


PUBLIC OFFICES. 

Mr. B. Hope moved an address to the Crown praying for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to consider the siteand plans of dy a 
new public offices, especially with regard to the Foreign and War . 
and report upon the same. The hon. member contended that the late 
competition of designs for this purpose had a, proved a failure ; 
and further advice irom professional authorities was required before a 
work of such importance and cost was definitively undertaken.——The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER opposed the motion, which he sub- 
mitted would practically transfer to a Royal Commission the settlement 
of a question which ought to be left under the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment.—— Lord J.RussE.. believed that all the plans presented for ae 
tion must be rejected, and a new Salen, or for the public o 5 
He concurred in the opinion that the q should be left in the hands 
of the Executive.—Sir B. HALL, in the course of an explanatory speech, 
stated that no practical step would be taken this year, except to purchase 
some ground near Downing-street. During the recess the plans would be 
examined, estimates of expense formed, and the whole subject laid before 
Parliament early next session. Some further discussion ensued, in which 
several members took part. The House then divided—For going into Com- 
mittee, 138; for Mr. Hope’s amendment, 8. 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 





, and difficulties were anti- | 
> oan Se . | thought, deficient in many respects, especially as 


After a renewed conversation respecting military promotion and army | 
clothing, the House went into Committee of Supply, ss ° | 
eous civ 


— the the remaining votes belonging to the misce 
services. 

The vote of £2000 for the National Portrait Gallery was opposed by 
Mr. SrooneRr, who objected to tax the public for an object whose benefits 


s 


the order 
No. 179 suspended, with Rt 5 HH FS 
ny Bill second time, and the bill was read a second time 


through Committee. 
Valuation (Scotland) Act Amend- 


were suspended, and the New Zealand 
, New Zealand Company's Claims Bill, and New Zealand 
Act Amendment Bill, as being urgent and necessary, were 


time. 
debate on the right of voting for Irish representative peers was 
adjourned til Thursday next . e 
e Ecclesiastical Commission, &c., Bill was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,—Toespay. 
At the early sitting, Mr. Mellor and Mr. Y , the newly-elected 

bers for Great Yarmouth, thelr se v 

The House then proceeded to consider the amendmen 
Committee, in the Probate and Letters of Administration Bill. 

THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

* Lord PALMERSTON (in reply to Disraeli) itulated the circum- 
stances which had 

uestion at issue related to the 

‘owers, France, Russia, Prussia, an 
which the English and Austrian Governments had at first _seen 
for annulling. ‘The recent visit to Osborne of the Emperor Napoleon had 
pe an 0} a for more fully yey A subject, and her 
ajesty's Ministers were now convinced that 
invalidated. In this conclusion he had little doubt that Aus 
qeneer, - that the Porte would consent to order new elections in the 

ncipalities. 

Lord PALMERSTON (replying to Mr. Spooner) stated that there was no 
truth in the report that Government had received a telegraphic despatch 
relating to events in India. 

MILITARY PREPARATIONS FOR INDIA. 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
litary arvepgenents now 
rred in the 


Sir De L. Evans called attention to the mi 
occu 
nativearmy. These arrangements, which he criticised in [ag were, he 
ion 





being made for meeting the contingency that has 





of reserves for further supplies if the demand of forces for were 


t member 


ji Canada and 
ion of which might be 
in India or at home. For 


Sir De L. Evans on account of the sup; 
England herself. The military spirit evinced by the Cay the 
present emergency was, he thought, calculated to convince 

that no attack could be safely made on such a nation. About 30,000 
troops had been dispatched or were under orders for India, Govern- 


and 
' ment were making every effort to supply the gap thus occasioned in the 


army. Recruiting was in active progress, and p tions were com- 
pleted for embodying a considerable number of militia ments. When 
the harvest was over he expected that enlistment in both services would 
proceed with sufficient rapidity. It was, he submitted, an equal error to 
exaggerate as to undervalue a case of difficulty; and he thought it ex- 
pedient not to ask Parliament for more extensive powers or larger ts 
of money than there seemed any probable necessity of requiring. Advert- 
ing to the suggestion that troops should be sent overland to India, Lord 
Palmerston described the obstacles, diplomatic and practical, which 
rendered that operation altogether unadvisable. With reference to other 
suggestions, the noble Lord added that orders had already been sent 


! to the Cape to forward without delay all the troops that could 


could be appreciated only by a class.—Mr. INGRAM thought they could | 


not spend the sum now proposed in a better way than in the erection of 
a gallery for portraits. Notwithstanding what had fallen from the hon. 
member (Mr. Spooner), the working classes took a great interest in the 
erection of galleries like these (Hear, hear). Perhaps the portrait of the 
hon. member himself might find a place in the proposed collection, and 
add not inconsiderably to the interest that would be felt in it (Laughter). 
—'lhe vote, after considerable discussion, was carried to a division, and 
aflirmed by 85 ayes to 31 noes: majority, 54. 

On the vote o £10,500 for the purchase of a chapel at Paris for the use 
of the British residents and visitors in that city, Mr. Wise moved the 
rejection of the grant, and called attention to the fact that a considerable 
sum had been already advanced without Parliamentary sanction by the 
‘lreasury, out of the Civil Contingencies Fund, on account of the proposed 

yurchase.—A prolonged debate on the subject terminated in another 

ivision, when the vote was negatived against the Government by a 
majority of 135 to 47: 88. 

On the vote of £24,000 for Chelsea- bridge being put, Sir H. WiLLouGHBY 
complained of the illusory character of the estimates for public work. He 
wished to know if this £24,000 would cover the whole expenses, or was it 
merely a vote on account.—Sir B. HALL said he hadevery reason to believe 
that the £24,000 now proposed would be sufficient to complete the work.— 
Mr. BENTINCK considered that the country in general ought not to be 
taxed for any local improvement.—Sir W. JoLuirre said that if this 
bridge were made toll-free it would be a breach of the principle which had 


be spared to Calcutta, while arrangements were made for cotoomas 
horses at theCape, in Mesopotamia, and on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Bearing testimony to the courage and skill displayed universally by the 
English residents, civil and military, in India, Lord Palmerston declared 
that the Government were neglecting no means in their power for re- 
instating the British dominion in that country upon its former basis of 
unquestioned supremacy. 

After a few words from Colonel North, 

Mr. BENTINCK reiterated his conviction that the defences of the country 
were reduced below the point of prudence. He invited the Administration 
to explain in detail the nature and amount of the forces which would 
~—_ le for home protection in case of very possible European emer- 
gencics, 

Sir H. VERNEY believed that six regiments might have been sent over- 
land from Malta at the first news of the Bengal mutiny, and asked why 
no gun-boats had been sent out to India? 





EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Prince of Orange is making a tour of the Mediterranean, 
It is rumoured that MM. Alexandre Dumas, jun., and Theodore 
ee ee ee Legion of Honour to-day 


z 


be erected the monument to the officers and men of the gallant Welsh 
who fill sc bravely during the Inte war wit in the 
= The design of the monument not been defini At 


The Austrian army is commanded by 15,461 officers. 
the command of the Emperor as ieneralissimo are 21 Archdukes, 5 Dukes 
60 Princes, 595 Counts, 900 Barons, 576 Knights, 2760 petty nobles, and 
10,300 plebeians. sia a 

A ison between the 1857 and 1856 of the num 
rpue osliore and Wales in each week exhibits a decrease 


decrease is eq a to in and out 
The Fi let of Copenh says.—“ We learn that MM. 
Carmichael Glass, and W. 


Gents . Bre *. hele a oa. 

t - years a submarine between England 

D the western coast of Denmark to the north of Toaniag.” 

Chevalier Savon, of Treviso, a political refugee residing at 

Cagliari, has been expelled from that city by order of the Governmen 
The new 


first stone of the lighthouse for the Needles has just 
been laid near south-west of the Lower Cliff, Isle of Wight, and 
com) of great advantage to 


_— Fd piste, to be 
serv as it will be visible thirty miles from land. 


The Emperor of Russia, on seat wing &, popent that Captain 
Emery, lo- French steamer Napole sa rown 
the master and cabs commen of the Finnish vessel Fides, wrecked — 

ich, rovided t them to G 





The Seals Journal states that sportsmen are now paviving 
at theirs -boxes daily ; and that (it now doubt tha 
grouse will be rather scarce on high ) forests will, in many 
places, be the chief objects of at on. 

She pies reaping-machine, by Sastre. Burgess and Key, was 
exhibited on Friday last at Osborne, before her Majesty, the Prince Con- 
sort, the Emperor of the French and the Empress, the Pyincess Royal, 
and Princess Alice. 

The director of the Bayonne Thestre having lately, when getting 
php epee ly gt ey ee 

n, nex a 
this inscription, “A, x Zenene, les erinelines reconnaissantes | *’ 
M. Proudhon, the well-known political economist, who created 


80 much sensation a few years ago by his doctrine “la propriété c'est le 
vol,” is writing a play.” It is asserted that, on this occasion, he will not 
carry his theory into practice, and that the piece will be really original. 


The directors of the Great Western Railwa Conpen have 
the declaration a dividend 


ed te recommend to the proprietors 
for the half year ending the 30th of June, 1857, at the rate of £1 per cent 
oo annum, carrying forward a balance for the current half year of about 
10,000, 

The handsome church of St. Jacques at Amiens has been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

The Nile has been taken up by the Admiralty for the convey- 
ance of convicts to Swan River. 

The Independente of Turin states that five Swiss soldiers, having 
deserted from Naples, arrived at Tortoli a few days ago in a state of great 
exhaustion from want of food. They had made their escape in a small 
boat with but a scanty supply of water, had been several days at sea, and 
encountered dangers. They had been sent to prison until further orders, 

Two hundred houses were last week destroyed by fire at Galata, 
The establishment of the Sours Frangaises was saved. 

The tribes of the Mutualis have pillaged the Christians in the 
town of Sour. M.de Lesseps, French Consul at Beyrout, has gone to 
the spot to demand a public repression of the outrage. 

A circular has been issued stating that the deposits paid by the 


| shareholders in the scheme of the Tilbury, Maldon, and Colchester Rail- 


Mr. NEWDEGATE observed that the regiments now dispatched to Bengal | 


would certainly be wanted there for many years, and their places must 
somehow be permanently supplied at home. 

Mr. WILLIAMS remonstrated against the tendency evinced by so many 
hon. members of stimulating the Government to greater extravagance in 
their military expenditure. 

Mr. WuiresibE feared that the gravity of the Indian crisis was still 
underrated. He proceeded to comment upon various circumstances con- 


' nected with the outbreak. 


guided them in metropolitan improvements.—Sir B, HALL explained that | 


a Committee of the House had decided that the toll ought not to be taken 
off, and the Government intended to abide by their decision.—Mr. H. 
INGRAM expressed a wish to make one or two remarks upon the important 
question involved in the proposed vote. The Hon. Baronet opposite 
wished the Government to pledge themselves that those bridge tolls 
He hoped that her Majesty's Ministers had too 
much regard for the interests of the ple, as well as those 
of property generally, to give any such assurance. aw should 
recollect that there was a large surplus amount of land adjoin- 
ing the new Battersea Park which was to be disposed of. I 
Government were to establish a toll upon this bridge they might rest 
assured that they would be unable to sell the land in question to any an- 
vantage. If, on the other hand, they made this bridge toll-free, he was 
satisfied that that property would be sold at a price amply sufficient to 
mect the cost of the bridge. 
Government to build a bridge, apparently for the convenience of the 
public, and then to place a toll upon it, which would have the effect of 
depriving that same public of many of its advantages, and of ————_ 
the property in its neighbourhood! He hoped that the Committee woul 
not countenance such short-sighted economy as this, or allow the Govern- 
ment to adopt so mischievous a course. 

Several other gentlemen having stated their views on the subject, the 
vote was ultimately agreed to. 

A few other votes were discussed and passed, and, at a quarter to one, 
the Chairman was ordered to report progress, after some opposition, 
kaving supply still unfinished. 

The orders of the day were afterwards disposed of. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuespay. 
LAW COURTS COMMISSION. 

Lord CAMPBEL* inquired of the Lord Chancellor respecting the report 
of the Commission appointed by her Majesty to inquire as to the number 
of Judges, the business done at Assizes, &¢. It would be satisfactory to 
the public to know to what conclusion the Commission had come. He 
had been a member of that Commission, and he was happy to state that 


should be kept up. 


the | 


Mr. V. Smiru replied to the strictures of Mr. Whiteside, repudiating, 
with some warmth, the charges he had brought against the Indian Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. DisRAELI renewed the charge that the Government had under- 
estimated the public peril. Palmerston, as he believed, had under- 
rated the emergency in India, and overrated the favourable cage mae of 
affairs in Europe. While the existence of our Indian empire was in 
danger the Government talked about economy, and measured their pre- 
age = 9 to meet the crisis by narrow considerations of expenditure. 

‘he right hon. member then referred to the views he had advanced in a 
previous debate touching the causes of the mutiny, citing further proofs 


| Jor the assertions that the Indian Administration had sought to interfere 


What miserable economy was it for the | 


with the religion of the natives, and that the revolt had attained much 
Jarger dimensions than a mere military mutiny. Vast interests, he main- 
tained, were depending upon the results of the next cam _— If the 
contest were prolonged the struggle would become terribly hazardous. 
Neither the expedition sent to India nor the reserves preparing at home 
were, in his opinion, upon a sufficiently extensive scale. 

Colonel SyKEs read extracts from a letter written at Peshawur, by 


| Colonel Edwardes, stating that the native population stood aloof from the 
| revolt, which was confined to the sepoy soldiery. 


' by Mr. Bright, that the mutiny in 


Lord J. RussEwu referred with approbation to the sentiment expressed 
ndia should be repressed with firm- 
ness. The Government of India had, he believed, been conducted with 


} 


' justice and ~ vy" uestioning “=? of the conclusions arrived at 
Mr. W ) 


they had come to the unanimous conclusion that the number of Judges | 


cou'd not be diminished without prejudice to the public interests. He 
wished to know when the report would be laid on the table, and what 
course the Governmentintended to take reepecting it ?—The Lorp CHAN- 


CELLOR said, with respect to the issuing of such a Commission, he could | 


assure the House that her Majesty's Government had done so, not be- | 


cause they believed the number of puisne Judges too many, but because 
un impression to that effect was abroad. He had been for eleven years a 
puisne Judge, and he could assure the House that from the 1st of October 
they were almost daily occupied, not necessarily in courts, but with 
business connected with their office. Though it was now too late in the 
Session to introduce any bill founded on the report, yet her Majesty's 
Government would feel it their duty early in the next Session to bring 
na measure for carrying out the recommendations of the Commission, 

r at least such portion of them as they should think desirable should 
become law. 

On the motion of Lord RepEspALR, the West Somerset Railway Bill, 
and the Lancaster and Carlisle and Ingleton Railway Bill, were read a 
third time and passed. 

SALE OF POISONS. 

Lord CAMPRELL said, seeing his noble friend the President of the 
Council in his place, he begged to ask him what course was intended to be 
pursued with respect to the Sale of Poisons Billi?— Earl GRANVILLE said 
that the Committee to which the bill had been referred had received a 
great deal of evidence of a conflicting character. After giving the subject 
their best consideration, some more alterations had been made in the bill ; 
and, under these circumstances, it was thought advisable to postpone pro- 
teeding with the bill til) next Session. It was, therefore, proposed to 


by Mr. Disraeli and hiteside, the noble Lord enjoined on the House 
and the Government the necessity of devoting their best energies to the 
eg of the existing revolt. 
vlished, Parliament might address itself to provide, by Act if necessary, 
‘or the better administration of affairs in time to come. 
The debate raised by Sir De Lacy Evans was then allowed to drop. 
THE LATE GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

Mr. H. Bruce, opening a new question, complained that in some docu- 
ments recently issued by the Indian directors a calumnious and disproved 
charge was revived against the late Sir C. Napier, as to his conduct when 
Governor of Scinde. 

After some observations in reply from Mr. Willoughby, followed by 
remarks from General Codrington, ‘Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Danby Seymour, 
and Mr. Butt, the House went into 

COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

Several votes were passed, after brief discussion, belonging to the civil 
service estimates, among which was a grant of £0,000 for the purchase of 
ground in Downing-street preliminary to the erection of the new public 
offices. 

A vote of £200,000 bein 
it was proposed to_em 
was then passed. 

With a vote of £32,000 for the Ordnance Survey in Scotland the business 
of supply came to a close for the present Session. 

1 he Parochial Schoolmasters (Scotland) Bill was read a second time. 

The Pimlico Improvements Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Police (Scotland) Bill was also read a third time and passed. 

The Probate and Letters of Administration Bill was further considered; 
and several other orders of the day were disposed of. 


the estimated charge for the militia foree which 
y gave rise to some conversation. This grant 


Ar St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in several of the metropolitan 
churches, on Sunday, the prayer, “In time of war and tumults,” was 
read in the course ot Divine service, in compliance with the reeoommenda- 
tion of the Lord Bishop of London. 


Tue Bishop of Peterborough was engaged during the whole of 
last week in the triennial visitation of his 


When this pressing work was accom- | 


way, which is now abandoned, are to be returned in full, with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the Ist of January last. 

There exist in Paris the ruins of a palace built by Julian the 
Apostate. From demolitions of houses which have recently taken place, 
there interesting ruins have become quite isolated; and it has been dis- 
covered that a subterranean passage runs from them towards the Seine, 

The head mastership of Kensington Proprietary Grammar 
School, which became vacant by the appointment of the Rev. 

Payne Smith, M.A., to an office in the Bodleian awd at Oxford, has 
been conferred upon the Rey. William Haig Brown, M.A. 

A meeting is to be held shortly at Newmarket, under the i- 
dency of the Ear! ot Hardwicke, for the purpose of considering what shall 
be the nature of the memorial which has been determined upon of the 
late Duke of Rutland. The subscription at present amounts to about £260, 

The Kendal memorialists for the removal of the Westmorland 
Asaizes to that town have received an answer from the Secretary of State 
that their prayer cannot be complied with. It is contemplated to 
add a part of Lancashire and a part of Yorkshire to Westmorland for 
assize purposes. 

Advices from St. Petersburg announce that the chief of the 
Bouriats, a very powerful and nomadic tribe, professing Lamaism, has 
embraced Christianity, as have also his own family and seventy of his 
kindred, and that he has begged the Czar to be godfather to his baptism. 

A handsome monument is about to be erected over the grave of 
James Montgomery at Sheffield. 

During last week the visitors to the South Kensington Museum 
were [as iollows:—On Monday, ‘Tuesday, and Saturday, free days, 3371; 
on yawn and Tuesday, free evenings, 5919. On the three students’ 
days (admission to theSpublic ¢d.), 635 ; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 
180—total, 10,105. 

The East India Company has appointed a commission—consisting 
of Major J. H. G. Crawford, Bombay Engineers; Commander W. Balfour, 
Indian Navy; and Mr. Winter, civil engineer—to examine into the 
subject of the navigation of rapid and shallow waters in Europe, more 
particularly the Rhone and the Danube, with the view to the improve- 
ment of the navigation of Indian rivers. 

As some men were at work at the tower of the church of Notre 
Dame, at Bruges, a few days ago, three of them were struck by lightning: 
it penetrated the heart of one, passed through his body, down one leg, 
and out of the sole of the foot, carrying off part of his shoe; it struc 
another in the forehead, above the left eye, passed through his body, and 
went out by the abdomen. ‘The two men were killed instantaneously ; 
and the third was so injured that his life is considered in danger. 

A marble bust of Prince de Canino is to be placed in the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris. 

M. de Gabriac, the French Chargé d’ Affaires in Mexico, is to 
be appointed to a similar position in another of the South American 

ates. 

The estimated deliveries of tea in London for last week were 
724,007 Ib., being a decrease of 34,715 1b. when compared with the previous 
statement. The stock of this article on the 3ist ult. was 66,679,000 Ib., 
against 67,792,000 Ib. at the corresponding period of last year. 

The expenses of the Court of Inquiry in the case of Major- 
General Beatson amounted, including everything, to £1423—viz., £2696 
for expenses of officers, and £1428 for Government steamers. 

_ The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Charles 
Edward Keith Kortright, Esq., to be her Majesty's Consul in the State 
of Pennsylvania, in the United States of America. 

At a meeting held last Saturday the Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh resolved to memorialise Lord Palmerston in 
favour of a Parliamentary representation of this and the other Univer- 
sities of Scotland. 

Out of 16,000 civil servants in Government pay, the average 
nominal salury of two-thirds of them is £#6a year. On the brighter side, 
the average nominal salary of the happier third is £264. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Denis 
Donohoe, Esq., to be her Majesty's Consul at Buffalo, in the United States 
of America. 

The Courrier Franco- Italien states that the remains of a press 
which Guttenberg used to draw off his first proofs has been found at 
Mentz. It bears the date of 1440. 

It is stated that a series of popular services will very shortly be 
commenced at St. Paul's Cathedral, on Sunday afternoons or evenings, 
under the immediate sanction of the Dean of the Cathedral and the Lord 
Bishop of the digcese, 
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SING-SONG PIEJON” AT HONG-KONG, 


Kong; the entertainment a sort of vaudeville, with the not inappro- 
priate name of “Sing-song Piejon.” Some of the audience in the pit 
are holding on by their ds, to prevent their being pushed from 
their places. 

The next scene is a Mat Shed, of which there are two erected for the 
sepoys at Hong-Kong—one for cooking. They are built of bamboo, 
and not a nail is used in their construction; ins*es is used ra'tan, 
with wonderful ingenuity. Of course they are built by Chinamen, as 


Indians are not the brightest of human beings—they d their da: 
sleeping or eating. These sheds are of great ion. Down 

middle are F mony the arms: on either side the sepoys sleep. The 
European officer is our Artist’s sketching companion, Captain Cazalett. 
Around his hat he wears a complicated puggery; the soubadar tie 
white. He has the key tied to his handkerchief, which is quite 
—, as pockets are not made by Indians. The sepoys wear Madras 

ppers. 


SKETCHES FROM HONG-KONG., 
(By our Special Artist and Corr:spondent.) 


TH18 specimen of the public amusements of Ilong-Kong was described 
in our Correspondent's letter in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws of 
July 11. The scene is the interior of a theatre in a village of Hong- 
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INTERION OF A MAT SHED IN BHUDU-AUDG, 
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THE PARADE AT HONG-KONG. 


with 
maids who con eg 
Portuguese ladies in full crinoline, which has reach 
world, and the Chinese girls will wear it in their turn. 
is, without exception, the most modest of all known dresses. The 
natives, though their features are not quite Greek, have a very pleasing 
expression. We have perambulators here. Officers are collected in 
huts; sailors in pith hatswalking in groups ; Indians, Portuguese, and 
Parsees with their peculiar hats. Before you isthe church or cathedral, 
an unsightly pile, quite destroying the Oriental appearance of the 
place. On the left are the 59th barracks, of which you gave a sketch 
some time back; behind is the harbour, filled with shi ping of all 
nations, and lighted up by the tropical sun till the sea sparkles n. 
Between the p -ground and the sea is the road going into Hong- 
Kong, lined with banyan-trees, under which sit peripatetic venders of 
aliments for the better organisation of the human stomach; and 
dealers in the beverage called “cha” here, and tea elsewhere. Sur- 
rounding there same venders are the absorbers of the above chow- 
chows—some squatting, as they inhale the fragrant weed in calumets 
of bumboo; here a fertune-teller; further on a juggler (when the 
police is not there); charming maidens, three-and-three, two-and-two ; 
white-attired soldiers; dashing European carriages, some with Chinese 
drivers, some without; coolies carrying ladies and lazy tlemen ; 
Chinamen on horseback; sepoys in undress, looking as if they had 
jumped out of bed in a hurry and put on their sheets and anything 
they could get; snobs in black hats—such isa mild description of a 
band evening at Ilong-Kong. 


A BATCH OF POEMS. 


We are informed by Byron that there is a land in the East “where 
the voice of the nightingale never is mute.” We may add that there 
is also a land in the West, and that land our own, where the voices 
of the human singing birds, whether they be compared to larks or 
nightingales, keep up a continual din of song. The mighty bards are 
few, but the singing birds are many. Of bards, and minstrels, and 
great poets, worthy to be so called, can we number a dozen in our 
day? Perhaps, though, we should be loth to assert that we possess 
living amongst us even one-half of that small number. 

But of the singing birds—larks, nightingales, turtle-doves, thrashes, 
blackbirds, and others—who pour forth floods of song at morn, and 
noon, and night, great is the number, and not to be counted under 
four places of numerals. Amid the twitter—musical and melancholy 

—there is now and then heard the cackle of a larger bird; and at 
intervals, loud and sonorous, but neither musical nor melancholy, 
surges the bray of creatures who, metaphorically speaking, have four 
legs and long ears, and cannot be considered either birds or bards, 
Of these it is not our purpose to speak at present, though at times 
the provocation is great; and though their belabourment with a 
sturdy critical cudgel might do them good, and afford a relief, perhaps 
not unmingled with amusement, to the real choristers of the groves 
and bowers. But of a few of the more recent of those who sing be- 
cause nature has made them singers, and who, in the exercise of their 
gift, administer to the healthful enjoyment of the wayfarers in the 
paths of life, we propose to render some account. 

First in our list is an indubitable nightingale, with a sweet and 
sustained song, and its name is Heraud. The publication in these 
days of an epic, in twelve books, carries with it as a mere fact much 
poetical suggestiveness, Such a work executed as Mr. Heraud’s 
«* Judgement of the Flood,” with zeal and conscientiousness, with in- 
defatigable labour and research, as well as with high poetic enthu- 
siasm, is an achievement perhaps the more noble and touching 
because public taste has set almost entirely in the direction of less 
elaborate compositions. There is scarcely leisure in these rapid days 
of ours to read, far less to estimate, what has probably cost Mr. 
Heraud the best energies of his life to produce. The general course 
of sympathy has ebbed so far from the old landmarks on which Mr. 
Heraud builds that it needs an unusual spring-tide of poetic feeling 
in the reader to carry his emotion back to the deserted bounds, and to 
reflect in its depths the structure which the poet has reared. 

Yet the select few will find in Mr. Heraud’s epic unquestionable 
evidence of genius. They will find characters nobly conceived and 
vigorously painted, landscapes in which the grand or lovely aspects 
of nature have been felicitously caught, a high devotional spirit, and 
an elevated philosophy. ‘They will also find, we must add, an elabora- 
tion of detail which delays the march of events, and a disregard of 
popular comprehension which makes much of the theology and 
philosophy of the book obscure to the last degree. 

“The Judgement of the Flood "’—a poem framed on the severest 
and most unconciliatory dogmas of art—has for musing and poetic 
minds, and for those only, an impressive aspect; but it has also 
the sombre gloom of a cathedral; and there are long labyrinths of 
shadow unlit by a single ray of guiding or cheering light. To ex- 
emplify the writer's style, and his felicity and power in delineating 
nature and man, we subjoin the following : 

EVE IN THE VALE OF ARMON, 

Sweet is the twilight Eve in Armon’s vale, 
Sweet, lovely, tranquil; sometimes, darkly throned, 
And oft refulgent: soft the weatern wind, 
Floating white clouds through silent depths of blue, 
O’er hills, and haunts secluded ; where the veice 
Of waters murmurs with the bleat of Lambs, 

And, from the fungous hollow of old oak, 

rhe lively Squirrel starts, pleased with the songs, 
From thicket gushing, of the pious Birds ; 
Homage, and pageant, duteous to the hour 

Of sunset. W ell the Shaphan loves the time 
Out from the blooming furze she comes and brings 
Her red-eyed young, wont to go forth by bands, 
Dwellers of rock, and mountain ; on the crag 
They gambol, cropping else the herbage sweet, 
Or ruminate awhile, ere they retire 

To shelter. And on high the shrieking Gull 
Wings to her home, upon another coast, 

Ocean beyond . . threading for this ravine, 

And rugged cleft, and torrent brawling there, 
Undaunted in her flight. All things are now 
Conscious of Eve: the cireling clamorous Rook, 
Fresh from his favourite trees ; the quiet Deer 
Leaving his lair, on open heath to take 

A lingering farewell of the parting light: 

And on the dizzy cliff of his repose 

‘The Osprey —- ere he sinks to sleep. 

So seta the sun adored, to rosy couch 
Departed from the hill: . . wherecover, now, 
Veiled with thin clouds, the guardian eyes of heaven, 
Unnumbered watchers, in the dusky Night, 

Not dark, look gracious through the placid air ; 
As listening to the current lowly toned 

Of rivers, whilst, in native motion, they 
Make stilly Music, not inaudible, 

Yet deepening silence, and itself searce more 
Than the unheard music of the distant stars. 


None but atrue poet could have produced such lines as we have 
quoted ; and there is many a passage in his book of equal beauty. We 
close Mr. Heraud’s volume with feelings of sympathy and respect, 
though without any great expectation that he will succeed in making 
acceptable to the public of our day a form of poetry, the epic, which 
needs a ruder age and a less advanced literature to be appreciated, 
or even understood. 

Mr. W. T. Matson, the author of “A Summer Evening Reverie 
and other Poems,” is a youthful aspirant to the favour of Apollo. 
He evidently possesses depth and warmth of feeling, so essential to 





the poetic temperament. His diction is chaste and vigorous, fre- 
quently elegant; and he appears to be endowed with a lively imagi- 
nation. He has essayed his hand in various metres, and displays a 
flexible command of versification, but occasionally lacks that correct- 
ness of rhythm which a severer criticism demands. The minor themes 
and lighter topics which charm and seduce so many hold out no 
allurements to Mr. Matson ; he belongs to the religious school ; and 
in his best poem, the “Night Season,” shows that he has been no 
careless student of Milton. In many other of his compositions the 
same piety is manifested, and into nearly all of them a devotional 
spirit is strongly infused. Of his style and of the religious complexion 
of his mind we give a specimen :— 

Lo! in the Orient far, the first faint light 

Breaks through the darkness, and awakening Morn 

Reveals her rosy face. The increasing Dawn 

Floods all the heavens with glory, and the hills 

Rejoice with glittering crowns upon their heads ; 

The twilight tades, retiring through the vales; 

The is resume their anthem, and the streams 

And babbling brooks reglisten ’mong the meads ; 

The animated air is filled with soonll. 

And all the strife and stir of ~. begin. 

God of the Morning, rise! and, like yon orb 

That now reanimates the world refreshed, 

Upon my heart ray thy refulgent beams, 

My mind illumine with immortal truth, 

Celestial faith impart, and me endow 

With grace in inexhaustible supply. 

Let Mr. Matson remember that excellence is only to be obtained by 
labour and continuous reflection, and, if we have spoken favourably of 
his early efforts, it is because we consider that he has large capabilities; 
but he must be a stern critic on himself, and not neglect points which 
appear trivial, but which in reality are not so. 

The “ Wayside Fancies” of Frances Freeling Broderip make a 
twofold appeal to the public and to the lovers of poetry. They are 
the compositions of the daughter of the late Thomas Hood, and are 
good enough in themselves, without reference to the author's parentage, 
to merit present favour and future encouragement. The spirit of 
poetry is in them ; and time and experience, if the author continue 
to cultivate the art, will supply the form. 

The “Bell Founder,” and other poems, by Denis Florence 
MacCarthy, is a reprint of poems that have already excited and 
deserved attention. ‘‘ Underglimpses, and other Poems,” by the 
same author, is apparently a new venture. Mr. MacCarthy has much 
lyrical facility, depth as well as tenderness of expression, and a lively 
play of fancy. Of imagination in its higher developments he 
possesses little; but, if he may not take rank among the five or six 
immortals of the present time who stand upon the roseate summits 
of Parnassus, he may take an honourable place in the second rank. 
If he produce no rapture, he creates pleasure by his verse. And to 
do even this is no small achievement. 

The poetical works of John Edmund Reade, a new edition, in four 
volumes, represent the labour of a life devoted to poetry in days when 
the public taste was not so susceptible as at present of finding enjoy- 
ment in verse. Mr. Reade began his poetical career at a time when 
to be suspected of poetry was to be doomed to neglect; but he lived 
on, and wrought on, finding, no doubt, that the love of poetry was, 
like virtue, its own reward, and that but too often it met with no 
other. We dare not call Mr. Reade a great poet, but he is a respect- 
able one. If we cannot praise him with any great amount of enthu- 
siasm, neither can we dispraise him. If his lot had been cast in the 
world in the days before Johnson wrote his “ Lives of the Poets,” he 
would have ranked higher than three-fourths of the personages who 
figure in those volumes ; but—writing after Walter Scott with his 
barrel organ, which was always ground to the same tune, had some. 
what dulled and offended the public ear, and rendered poetry un- 
fashionable in the generation which succeeded—he has to be tried by a 
severer test. He has his place upon the mountain ; but it is not upon 
the snowy top, whence the view is illimitable on every side; but 
lower down, among the bards of the second or third grade. Mr. 
Reade’s muse is learned, diligent, correct, tender, and beautiful ; 
but she lacks the celestial fire ; and possesses taleut, but not genius. 

We have yet a score—alas! more than twice a score—of books of 
poems before us, soliciting a word of mention. But they must stand 
over for a time; for it is hard work to be ill-natured to them, and, 
perhaps, still harder to be good-natured to the worse than mediocrities 
of the poetic art who appeal so piteously to the tender mercies of the 
critic. 








JONES, 
I. 

Wes sit round the table and pour out the wine, 
Transforming our crystals to rubies divine ; 
Then drain them to Freedom, to Friendship, to Worth, 
And think ourselves great as the Kings of the Earth ; 
When Jones, interrupting, says, “ Drinking’s a sin, 
And headache and heartache are drawn from the bin.” 
Fill the goblet again, not with cheers, but with groans— 
Get out of our sunshine, ridiculous Jones ! 


Il. 

I read the sweet letter my love sent to me, 

Inclosing 4 rose from a land o’er the sea ; 

I press to my fond lips a curl of her hair, 

And own that she’s loving and good as she’s fair ; 
When Jones, interrupting, says, “ Love’s a mistake, 
And women but play with men’s hearts till they break.” 
I answer, “ Why not ? if they're bloodless as stones ? 


hd 


Get out of my sunshine, detestable Jones ! 


II, 
My heart glows with hope for the welfare of man; 
I pray for my fellows, and help when I can; 
I sce through the distance of ages to be, 
The many, grown wiser, made happy and free, 
When Jones, interrupting, says, “* Man is a knave; 
And, if not a tyrant, a fool or a slave.” 
I answer, “ There’s kind human flesh on my bones— 
Get out of my sunshine, cadaverous Jones!” 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


Kew Garpens.—The new museum, a very beautiful building, 
is now open. The gardens are now in all their summer beauty and splen- 
dour : they are open free on weekdays at one o'clock, and on Sundays at 
two. The palmhouse, museum, and eighteen other conservatories close 
at six, the botanic gardens at seven, the pleasure-grounds at eight o'clock. 


The Victoria Regia, or Royal wat r-lily, is now in blossom in the tropical | 


aquarium, erected specially for it at a cost of 3000 guineas. 

M. Perrotin has bought all the furniture and books that were in 
Béranger's bedroom at the moment of his death. 
in his own house in a chamber of exactly the same form and dimensions. 


The yp weed Béranger’s room will be taken off and transferred to the fac- | 
€ 


simile apartment, which, when the relics shall be arranged precisely.as 
they were in the poet's last day, will be exhibited to the public. 





They are to be placed | 


THE SUMMER POULTRY SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Watt shareholders grumble, speechify, report, and protest—wanti 
a dividend out of the £100,000 a year the public at for seeing whet 
is to be seen in the Crystal Palace—the public have every reason to be 
satisfied with their share of the bargain, for the unfortunate share- 
holders have furnished London with just what was wanting to fill up 
the deficiencies of our climate, and render out-of-door shows possible 
without a frightful risk to bonnets and to temper. We have at 
Sydenham a place for Flower Shows independent of  spri 
or autumn storms, and a place for Poultry Shows, lighted 
and ventilated in the only way that can make su 

ition pleasant for all parties, including the poultry. An 
Agricultaral Implement Show of the finest character exists in 
the basement, as yet almost unknown to the foreigners seeking to 
invest in the appliances of modern lish agriculture ; and we hope 
at no distant date that the round will be completed by a grand metro- 
politan live stock and implement show, under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, at which the unrivalled advantages of the 
Crystal Palace will be made available for receiving and entertaining 
our Continental friends from North Germany, from Austria, Bohemia, 
and Hungary—a return visit for the Imperial shows of Paris and Vienna, 

According to the last published report of the Crystal Palace share- 
holders’ committee, the first poultry show barely paid its expenses. 
More was not to be expected; such undertakings grow only by 
degrees ; but there is no doubt that it was very attractive, and that is 
a consi ion that must not be forgotten. 

We feel sure that these Crystal Palace Poultry Shows will be the 
means of introducing many to a kind of beauty and a source of inte- 
rest new to them. Nothing pleased M. Barral, the accomplished 
editor of the “ Journal Practique d’Agriculture,” on his recent visit 
to Salisbury, more than the interest our noble ladies seemed to take 
in the encampment of the Show of the Royal Agricultural Society in 
that 3 5 that interest grows by degrees, and the young girl often 
begins by petting a few chickens, and advances ambitiously, fike Lady 

igott, to cultivate a prize Shorthorn or Devon. 

‘onltry shows — to various tastes—to the purely profitable in 
Cochin Chinas and Brahma Pootras, that no one but an admirer of 
Dutch pugs and Chinese pigs can call handsome; to the eccentric 
in the rearers of those most comically-hideous birds, the Malays ; to 
the lovers of domestic beauty combined with profit, as in the Dorking, 
equally excellent as roast or boiled, or egg-manufacturing machines ; 
tothe patrons of the more completely picturesque Hamburgs and 
Polands of all colours, good for eggs, but small for table use; and 
finally for the rearers of the pretty, pugnacious, thoroughbred lilli- 
putians, the Bantams—which, by-the-by, do not come from Bantam 
at all, where Mr. Train, the American traveller, tells us he found the 
fighting cocks much more like geese than the Tom Thumb com- 
batants of our lawns, 

As to the Crystal Palace summer show, the first point that struck 
us was the improvement in the arrangement. None of the pens were 
set either too high or too low. The time of the year was unfortunate ; 
for, though it is right for the holiday visitors, it is just a month too 
early for most exhibitors; and this made the entries smaller than was 
probably expected, and the general appearance inferior to the winter 
show. The chickens of the year 1857 have not generally had time to get 
into their best plumage; the cockshave scarcely obtained their grandeur. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these inevitable disadvantages, the display 
was very good. The birds being confined to chickens of this year, 
the division throughout was into a cock and two pullets of each kind 
or colour, and then of a single cock of the same kind of any orthodox 
colour. For brevity we shall call the first “pens,” to distinguish 
them from single birds. 

In Spanish there were sixteen pens and eleven single cocks—the 
first prizes (which we engrave) going to Mr. John Rodbard Rodbard, 
of Aldwich Court, near Bristol, and to Mr. Sheen, of Holborn-hill. 
Of coloured Dorkings (the most profitable bird of all on a dry soil) 
there were fifty-two pens, pronounced “a very capital class” 
by the judges—the first prize (which we engrave) going to 
the Rev. Stephen Donne, of Oswestry. Of white Dorkings 
there were only ten pens—Mr. Lingwood, of Needham Market, had 
the first prize. In single Dorking cocks, of both colours, there were 
eleven—Mrs. St. John, of Oakley Basingstoke, was the first-prize winner, 
Of Cochin Chinas, cinnamon and buff, “a good class,” there were 
twenty pens (we engrave the first prize, belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Stretch, of Bootle, Liverpool.) Of brown and partridge-feathered 
Cochins there were eleven pens—the Rev. Grenville Frodsham Hodson, 
of North Pethertor, Somerset, winning both the first and second prizes. 
Of white Cochins there were twelve pens—first prize to Mr. J. Fowler, 
of Aylesbury. In the Cochin cock class Mr. Stretch won again. The 
Brahma Pootras brought fourteen pens, termed “ an universally good 
class ’’—the first prize going to the well-known poultry exhibitor, Mr. 
G. Botham, of Wrexham Court, near Slough. Mr. Fowler carried off 
the cock prize from six competitors. Game fowls, “white and 
piles,’ contained eleven pens—Mr. N. M. de Rothschild, of 
Gunnersbury, standing at the top of the prize-list, and the Rev. T. E. 
Abraham at the bottom, highly commended. “ Black-breasted and 
other reds of game fowl” contained thirty-five pens, “a most 
excellent class”; and Robert Russell Sewell, M.D., stood first on the 
prize-list. ‘‘ Blacks and brassy-winged”’ brought out only seven pens— 
Mr. W. Marriott, of Dewsbury, Yorkshire, first. “‘ Duckwings and other 
greys and blues ” brought twenty pens, where Mr. Marriott won again. 
The gamecock first prize went to Mr. Cox, of Brailsford Hall, Derby ; 
Mrs. Henry Sharp, second; Mr. N. M. de Rothschild, of Gunnersbury, 
third; and the Rev. Clement Gilbert, highly commended. 

An experienced breeder of every kind of farm stock called our 
attention to the gradual deterioration of the game fowl in size and 
shape of head. Gamecovks used to weigh six pounds, with heads 
that would go through a man’s fore-finger ring ; now they seldom 
exceed four pounds, with heads thick and punchy. Our friend main- 
tains that the present breed is not pure, but crossed with jungle 
fowl—in fact, that none are pure with dark legs. He directs our 
attention to a portrait of that Duke of Buckingham (not the Gren- 
ville family) who was so famous in the annals of cocking, with a cock 
under his arm. This cock has white legs. Perhaps Notes and 
Queries can throw some light on this question. The gold-pencilled 
Hamburgs, the most beautiful of all birds, of a dark colour, for a 
lawn, and prolific in eggs too, included twenty pens: an excellent class 
—six ladies exhibiting—Mr. Ludlam, of Bradford, Yorkshire, first prize. 

The class for “any other breed” brought out “silkies,” ‘“ créve- 
cours,” the best kind of which are valuable farm stock, apparently 
a variety of Polish; “negro silkies,” ‘“ Andalusian,” ‘ grouse Dork- 
ing,” black Hamburgs, and sultans. The prize went to the Hon. 
W. W. Vernon’s silkies. Of Bantams there were thirty-seven pens of 
the established colours, for which we must refer to the prize-list. 

“ Silver-pencilled Hamburgs,” also an excellent class, brought 
twenty-one pens; Hamburg pencilled cocks, of both colours, five 
birds only. The gold are the fowls that ignorant people fancy to be 
derived from a pheasant cross, although that cross produces a non- 
breeding mule. Of gold-spangled Hamburgs, equal in beauty to the 
pencilled, there were ten pens; of silver-spangled, equally beautiful 
and prolific in eggs,twenty pens. Five cocks, of both colours of 
spangles, were shown—the first prize going to Mr. Thompson’s 
cock, valued at £1; beating Mr. Adkins’s bird, valued at £100, The 
Polish black, with white crests, singular and beautiful birds when 
clean and in fall feather, but most difficult to keep true, brought out 
ten pens; the gold colour, curious but not pretty, four; the silver, 
twelve; and the cocks, three only Of Malays there were thirteen 
pens, termed “ unusually good.” 

The exhibition of geese was small. 
in Rouens— profitable, but not picturesque. 
are to be seen to perfection as yearlings. The beautiful blue or 
purple flying East Indians are generally bred too large: they should 

ve kept down to the size of a widgeon. There was a very fine show of 
pigeons—Mr. Harrison Weir winning six prizes and three commen- 
dations. * The entry of barbs was considered very fine. Nearly a 
hundred rabbits were exhibited of first-rate fancy excellence; one 
most extraordinary, fawn-coloured, with ears twenty-two inches and 
five-eighths in length. 

There were twenty prizés or commendations went to ladies, and 
fifteen to clergymen. Almost every county of England was repre- 
sented. As before, the catalogue was admirably arranged, and we have 
only to ask that the names of the breeds be added over the prizes. 


The largest show of ducks was 
Neither geese nor ducks 
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THE HISTORICAL MINIATURES, ENAMELS, &c., IN 
THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

A cottection of miniature igre may, in historical interest, 
challenge comparison with a gallery of large oil portraits. The _ 
table size of miniatures, frequently, alone secures their p' ; 
and not only are they equally valuable as records of costume, but 
often (as in many instances of this exhibition) they are all we 
have to enable us to recall the lineaments of the illustrious dead. Not 


only, also, is the work historically valuable, but it is rendered precious 
by the artistic diffieulty of the reduced scale, and a dimini resem- 
blance of an object, we all know, increases illusion, and affords a 

pleasure. Who has not looked, for instance, through an inv tw 


scope with almost childish delight ? Then, when a miniature is 
on ivory, the warm, delicate, semi-transparent surface renders it more 
susceptible of a certain polished beauty than could be obtained on 
rough canvas, with, in addition, the coarser materials of oil-painting. 
The minuteness of such works does not in the least preclude the pos- 
sibility of their possessing all the qualities of high art; in proof of 
which we might point tothe “Three Graces,” by Raphael himself, 
in this exhibition, or remind our readers of his sublime “ Vision of 
Ezekiel” in the Pitti Palace, as well as of small pictures by Correggio 
and other of the greatest masters, not to mention most of the Dutch 
painters. If, indeed, smallness of size were any objection to a work of 
art, we should not esteem some of the most exquisite remains of anti- 
quity—Greek glyptics—nor modern cameos and intaglios, or medal- 
lions. Miniatures have, moreover, tender and romantic associations 
seldom attached to larger pictures. Many a miniature has been kissed 
by dying lips. These humble performances entwine themselves 
with human emotions, hopes, and regrets, perhaps more intimately 
than any other of the productions of genius. The mother treasures 
the resemblance of her lost son, and sheds tears over it in secret. They 
nestle in fair bosoms, or lie unconsciously near breaking hearts. And 
many a manly breast has had no other consolation in danger or trial, 
on the battle-field or in exile. What strange, secret passages in the 
lives of the noble and eminent, the worthy or infamous, personages 
here collected would be disclosed could each little portrait tell its 
own tale! What extraordinary inedited materials for biography would 
be furnished, or mémoirs pour servi ! The mere discovery of some of 
them having been worn would have involved loss of life ; as, for example, 
under many circumstances, the numerous lockets of the Pretender and 
Prince Charles. 4 : ; 

It is a matter for some national gratulation that this charming 
branch of the fine arts has always been successfully practised in 
England ; and we excelled in it long before we obtained distinction in 
any other. We had Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac and Peter Oliver, when 
we were indebted to the foreigners Holbein and Vandyke for larger 
portraits. And although Petitot, with his companion and fellow- 
enameller, Bordier, was patronised by Charles I., the great artist, 
Petitot, was quickly obliged to leave upon the fall of his master, and 
his loss was compensated by our native miniature-painters, Cooper and 
Hoskins ; when, too, for larger works, we were obliged to borrow 
Lely and Kneller. Up to the present time, excepting Petitot, Giulio 
Clovio, our English artist, Samuel Cooper, and Holbein, in a few of his 
smaller works, few artists of any country can compare with Isaac Oliver. 
His execution is principally distinguished from that of our other great 
miniature-painter, Cooper, by its patient and minute “ stippling,” or 
working by dots of colour ; whilst that of Cooper has more the character 
of “ hatching,” the “ drag” of the brush being evident. It is, there- 
fore, more suggestive and descriptive. We must remember, however, 
that Samuel Cooper lived in an age of greater facility, and had the 
advantage of studying and copying the works of Vandyke; yet the 
boldness and freedom of his style scarcely more than equal in effect, 
the delicate fidelity and truth to nature which distinguish the best 
pictures of Isaac Oliver, and which give them, together with their 
rarity, so great a value among collectors. His son Peter approaches 
very near his father in finish. From the time of Hoskins and Cooper 
miniature-painting continued to be cultivated, though not with so 
much success, down to the time of Cosway; and although his beau- 
tiful works are now considered wrong in method, and we have had 
recently quite a new style—we may almost call it a new school—still 
we triumphantly asserted our superiority in this branch of art at the 
Exposition des Beaux Arts at Paris—a fact admitted by all French 
critics. Dr. Waagen, who has been “ engaged for many years in 
compiling the materials for a history of miniature-painting of various 
periods and countries,” says that “in no department have the 
English artists attained so high a state of perfection as in this.” 
Yet, with all their excellence, miniature-painters have not generally 
been held in such estimation in England as in France and Italy. 
We all know, for example, how Louis XIV. loaded Petitot with 
honours, and how much even Vandyke admired his enamels ; but we 
read in Humphrey’s “ Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages”’ that 

“in Italy a medal was struck in memory of the famous miniatore, 
Giulio Clovio. Clovio did not paint portraits ; but miniature-painting 
was then thought of so much importance that this artist was the 
pupil of Giulio Romano in the same sense as Giulio Romano was the 
pupil of Raphael. 

There is considerable ambiguity about the employment of the term 
* miniature.” It 1s made to apply to all paintings of minute dimensions, 
on any material, or with any vehicle. It is, however, generally un- 
derstood to mean a painting on ivory. “ The origin of the term is 
supposed to have arisen from the practice of writing the rubrics and 
initial letters of manuscripts with minium or red lead. ‘The 
illuminatori—miniature-painters, or illuminators of books—were a 
class of artists who painted the Scripture stories, the borders, and 
the arabesques, and applied the gold and ornaments of manuscripts. 
Another class, the ‘miniatori caligrafii, or ‘pulchri Scriptores, 
wrote the whole of the book, and those initial letters in blue or red 
ink, full of flourishes aud fanciful ornaments, in which the patience 
of the writer is frequently more to be admired than his genius.” 
(Mrs. Merrifield’s “ Ancient Practice of Oil Painting.’’) 

We may mention that visitors to the Manchester Exhibition who 
cannot always distinguish the different styles of the miniature-painters 
may frequently ascertain the artists by their initials or monograms. 

The general collection in the present Exhibition is arranged in a 
series of frames, or cases, and hung in the South Transept Gallery. 
There are, however, many miniatures and enamels in other parts of 
the building. As far as desirable, chronological sequence has been 
indicated in the collocation. Mr. Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., has had 
the arduous duty of collecting and describing this section, as well as 
the Gallery of British Portraits, and is entitled to great praise for 
his intelligent appreciation of the relative importance of his ma- 
terials, the curious and special knowledge he brought to his task, 
and the genial spirit which animates his observations, as well as his 
useful “observes ”’ in the catalogue. Following the order adopted, 
the first six frames contain the Portland Collection ; “‘ commenced by 
Harley, Karl of Oxford, and his son, the second Earl, and enlarged 
and catalogued by George Vertue for the widow of the second Earl.” 
This collection was especially admired by the Queen on her recent 
visit, and justly so, for nearly all are choice works. Many of the early 
miniatures are in ebony frames, which, as most of the backgrounds 
are of luminous ultramarine, have a good effect. In these early 
works gold is freely used in representing itself, as in illuminations and 
in oil pictures of the same, and a still earlier, period. In this they re- 
semble also modern Indian and Persian miniatures, as may be seen by 
comparing them with the specimens in the Oriental Court. This is not 
the only point of resemblance ; and,as painting in the East has remained 
nearly stationary for so many centuries, and as Byzantine art un- 
doubtedly owes something to Persia, we might almost fancy that 
Oriental influence and traditions had descended to our earliest minia- 
ture painting. Body colour is freely used in these early works; and, 
indeed, many of them seem, from their dry appearance, to have had 
even the flesh painted with colour mixed with white; but this is due 
for the most part to the transparent and more beautiful tints, being 
of vegetable extraction, having fled, leaving only the indestructible 
colours with mineral bases. Frame 1 contains Tudor miniatures, 
chiefly by Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver. By Isaac Oliver there 


are portraits of his wife and son, and Hilliard himself at the age of 
thirteen. ‘There are also a fine Henry VILI.; an animated portrait of 
the young and handsome Sir Philip Sidney, doubly interesting 


from the portrait-gallery bemg without a likeness of the gallant 


soldier and author of the “ Arcadia ;” and three portraits of Queen | 


Elizabeth. We need not describe the costume of “Good Queen 








Bess ;” for, as Mr. Planché pleasantly says :—“ Her great raff rises 

See. ee ie ten nt ee ae 

her jewelled stomacher is piqued to the extreme, and her 
coats and vardingale strut out with tenfold importance at the 

slight insinuated against their mistress.” The > 
we 


especially interesting ; for i 
are those executed towards the The face is 


close of her reign. really 
a sweet oval, with more pretensions to beauty than any of the minia- 
tures of Queen of Scots and the majority of her portraits else- 
where; and, bei the larger ruffs, the 


Bey the introduction 
long light-brown hair of the English Queen flows negligently down 
the back. The costume of the women of this age, as far as 

seen in miniatures, does not differ much from the raffs, doublets, 
jerkins of the men. 

Frame 2 includes the reigns of James I., Charles II., &c., intro- 
ducing us to the most splendid costumes ever worn in this country, 
now known as the von e dress. Following the catalogue will 
noticed Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I.; Charles I., at the 
of twelve (with “stand-up” collar and in armour); Inigo Jenan, 
Gibson, usually called “ the dwarf,” being only 3 feet 10 inches 
(a comparatively poor artist, with a “ muddled,” “ woolly” style of 
execution); Waller, the poet (with the slashed breasts and “ lay-down” 
collar), by Peter Oliver ; and the very powerful miniature of . 
characteristic head of Holles, second Earl of Clare, by Samuel Cooper. 

Frame 3 contains miniatures by the before-mentioned artiets, 
others by Flatman (who in some of his works approaches very near 
Cooper); and Bernard Lens (the younger), an excellent miniature- 
a and copyist, as his copy from ay original portrait of Oliver 

omwell, by Cooper, will show. There is another portrait of the Pro- 
tector, after a profile by Cooper, in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, 
which shows baldness and the forelock more distinctly. 
In this frame a figure of “ Resignation,” by Isaac Oliver, remarkable 
for its finish, anatomy, and foreshortening, must not be overlooked. 

Frame 4 incloses miniatures by Cooper, Hoskins, Lewis Cross (an 
inferior artist, “‘muzzy”’ in execution), &e. Here we have some 
of the bare-bosomed beauties of the Nell Gwynne class. To borrow 
Mr. Cunningham’s words :—‘‘ Observe the large and very fine oval 
miniature, in the centre, of the Countess of Arran (temp. Charles IL), 
daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, killed at the battle of Worcester.’ 

e next frame (No. 5) consists of enamels; among others, 
Charles I., and his Queea, Henrietta Maria, by Petitot; Lady } 
Wortley Montague, by Zincke (an enameller who may be consi 
next to Petitot) ; and George Vertue, the engraver and antiquary, by 
himself. These works, being as brilliant as when they left hands 
of the artists, look very forcible by the side of the partly-faded 
miniatures. There is, nevertheless, always the objection to enamels 
that the colour is never absolutely pure and . This , as our 
readers are aware, from the extreme difficulty of calculating the exact 
effect of the process of firing the enamel in altering the hues of the 
different fluxes of colour. 

The frames from Nos. 7 to 16 contain perhaps the finest separate 
collection in England—that of the Duke of Buccleuch. It is far more 
numerous than the Portland Collection, though not so carefully 
selected, and numbers several hundred Royal and other distinguished 
personages of the last three centuries. It “ contains the best portions 
of the cabinets of the Dukes of Montague and Buccleuch ; with 
others once the property of the Duke of Monmouth.” We have space 
to mention very few, but the following are particularly noteworthy, 
either as portraits or works of art :—Frame 7 contains the earliest 
portraits in the whole collection, including “ Henry VII.” (in a 
richly-carved frame of the period), “Catharine of Aragon,” and 
* Catharine Howard ”—both so ugly that we cannot so much wonder 
at “ Bluff King Hal's” infidelity; several of “ Edward VI.,” “ Mary 
and her husband, Philip II. of Spain;”’ and many other works by 
excellent artists of the time of Holbein. 

In succeeding frames we have Sir Henry Vane; Cromwell; and Mil- 
ton (Mr. Stanley, in his notes to “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters,” 
says of this miniature :— His Grace owes it to the country to have 
it engraved, the more especially as that formerly in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s possession, and engraved by Caroline Watson with his sanc. 
tion, is not the portrait of the divine poet, but of one of his great 
contemporaries”) ; then follow Selden; the Earl of Holland (an ex- 
quisite miniature) ; the Regent Murray ; the Duke of Lennox; Marie 
de Medicis; Diana of Poictiers; Anne Duc de Joyeuse ; Gustavus 
Adolphus ; Sir Kenelm Digby (a beautiful study of light and shade) ! 
Earl of Bristol; Marquis of Montrose: Sir John Suckling; Anne 
d@’Autriche ; and Philip Due d’Orleans (both full-lengths) ; Le Grand 
Dauphin ; Isabella; Clara of Austria (looks like a copy of Rubens) ; 
Mrs. Claypole (the daughter of Oliver Cromwell, ont very like her 
father); “the Duke of Buckingham’s Countess of Shrewsbury ;” a 
great number of the Lely and Kneller beauties; the bilious face of 
Charles II. ; Butler, the author of *‘ Hudibras ;" James II, ; Charles, 
Duke of Richmond ; the great Duke of Marlborough, and a host of fall- 
bottomed wig celebrities ; Queen Anne; Mrs. Howard, the Countess of 
Suffolk ; George I. ; “‘ The Sons of the Old Chevalier ;” Charles Ed- 
ward; “the Young Chevalier”; Prince Eugene; Princess Charlotte 
(very beautiful) ; Napoleon, and a group of French portraits ; Duchess 
of Ancaster (charmingly painted in something of the style of Rey- 
nolds); Franklin; Washington; and Shelley. Frame 16 contains 
a number of miniatures in oil—among others, Ignatius Loyola and 
Cervantes. 

In succeeding cases we have from various contributors—Erasmus ; 
* Queen Mary’s Duke of Norfolk;” “The Queen Mary engraved by 
Houbraken from the Richardson and Strawberry Hill Collections ;”’ 
Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland; Henri Quatre; Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester; Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, engraved for his 
“Life” (a full-length recumbent figure, a fine specimen of Isaac 
Oliver) ; Anne Boleyn ; Charles V.; Devereux, Earlof Essex ; Henry 
and Algernon Percy, Earls of Northumberland; John Wesley, and 
Mrs. Siddons. 

Living miniature-painters are scarcely so fully representedas mizht be 
expected from the annual display at the Royal Academy. Still there 
are many portraits of personages of historical importance, or con 
temporary celebrity, by Sir William Ross, Carrick, Gallick, and 
Egley, besides beautiful pictures by Thorburn and Wells. Whatever 
may be thought of the legitimacy of modern practice, it must be con- 
fessed, that these works show many of the highest qualities of art 
which before were only looked for in the oil paintings of Titian, 
Vandyke, &c. The large compositions of the “ Coronation of Queen 
Victoria,” “ The Marriage,” &c., by Sir W. Newton, are, however, we 
must say, an exception to this remark, They are almost as weak as 
they are pretentious ; the drawing is generally faulty, and the attitudes 
stiff and unnatural. 

Of modern enamels there is a very large and beautiful collection by 
the late Henry Bone, R.A., and many others by Essex. English 
enamel painting, both on copper and porcelain, cannot, however, be 
compared to that of the French, who owe their superiority chiefly to 
their Sévres manufactory, or to that of the Germans, Several French 
enamels, principally of the time of the Empire, may be seen in a case 
near the transept ; and we remarked that they attracted the especial 
attention of Prince Napoleon in one of the early visits he paid to the 
Exhibition during his recent visit to Manchester. In the same case 
may be seen examples of some of the best French miniature-painters, 
viz., Isabey, Augustin, Guerin, and Saint. Here, also, is an exquisite 
portrait of Mrs. Jordan in the character of Flora, by Cosway. Close 
to this, in one of the cases of the Meyrick Collection containing the 
Douce ivories, are two of the most delicately-finished, and in every 
way the most remarkable, miniatures in the whole exhibition. They 
are the portraits of Henry VIII., by Holbein, sent to Anne of Cleves, 
and the returned one of Anne, by Holbein, in the contemporary ivory 
boxes— the original setting— surmounted by the English rose. Walpole 
might well call the Anne of Cleves “ the most exquisitely perfect of all 
Holbein’s works.” 
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DEcIs10N 
MENT. — The judges appointed to examine the models submitted in com- 
petition for a monument to the late Duke ot Wellington agreed to their | 
port on Saturday last, and presented it to the Government. The | 
following are the models recommended for prizes, with the name and 
addresses of the successful competitors 
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PRINCE'S CLUB RACQUET COURTS. 
In the early ages of the history of the metropolis we find the Lon- 


as kept in remembrance by name to this day; football was played in 
the main artery of the town—Fleet-street and the Strand, for in- 
stance; paille malle was played in St. James's Park, and the street 
which is named after the game; and tennis and other games at ball 
were enjoyed on o unds long before they were played in covered 
courts; while the Dowling-greens in the environs were neither few nor 
far between, almost to our time. ‘ 

Tennis, we need scarcely state here, was originally played with the 
hand, at first naked, then covered with a thick glove, to which suo- 
ceeded the bat or racket, whence the present name of the game. A 
few of our kings have been tennis-players. In the sixteent! century 
tennis courts were common in England, being attached to country 
mansions. Later, playing courts were opened in the metropolis; for 
example, tu the houses of entertainment which formerly stood at the 
opposite angles of Windmill-street and the Haymarket were attached 
tennis courts, which lasted to our time: one of these courts exists in 
James-street, Haymarket, to this day. To stroll out from the heated 
and crowded streets of the town to the village was a fashion of the last 
century, as we read in the well-remembe line— 


Some dukes at Marybone bow! time away. 


Taking into account the vast growth of the metropolis, we are not sur- 
prised at so luxurious a means of healthful enjoyment as a racquet 
court ts bein added to the establishments or institutions of this 
very clubbable age. Hitherto clubs have been mostly appropriated to 
the purposes of refection ; but why should not the social refinement be 
extended to the enjoyment of so health-giving sport and manly a pastime 
as racquet? The experiment has made, and with perfect success, 
immediately upon the confines of one of the most recent settlements 
of fashion—Belgravia. It is private property, and bears the name of 
“ Prince's Club uet Courts.” 

The new Club is built upon the Pavilion estate, in the rear of the 
north side of Sloane-street, the principal entrance being from Hans- 
yee. The grounds are of considerable extent, and were originally 

id out by Capability Brown. Their seclusion, between the long 
brick-and-mortar line of Sloane-street and the more-recently built 
suburb of Brompton, renders them one of the most remarkable lecalities 
in the metropolis: they are almost environed with lofty timber-trees ; 
and the genius of lan iv ape gardening, fostered by wealth, has ren- 
dered this glade in the Brompton groves of old a sort of rural elysium, 

The Pavilion estate was once the property of Holland, the well- 

known architect, who (we gather from a correspondent of the Builder) 
planned Sloane-street and ene-cinse as a building speculation; and, 
in the grounds nearly between them, built himself what was then con- 
sidered a handsome villa and a charming suburban retreat. The 
front of this villa was originally designed by Holland as a model for 
the Prince of Wales's Pavilion at brighton; hence the name, the 
Pavilion estate. In the centre of the house is a clock of curious 
mechanism, which, like that more recently constructed at the Bank 
of England, shows the time in several apartments. In the grounds, 
among the remains of Brown's ornamental work, is an icehouse, amidst 
the imitative ruins of a priory. Here, also, are the Ionic columns 
Geen which were formerly in the screen of Carlton House, Pall- 
mall. ; 
The club buildings are erected immediately upon the right of the 
principal entrance to the grounds. ‘They comprise on the south side 
three closed courts, two of which ure 70 feet by 35 feet, and 40 feet 
high; the third court being 60 feet by 30 feet, and 35 feet high. Ad- 
joining are a gallery and refreshment-rooms, and ranges of well- 
appointed dre: sing-rooms and bath-rooms. On the north side are four 
other courts with similar accommodations. , 

The uccompanying Illustration shows part of the gallery and one of 
the courts. The buildings are roofed with corrugated iron and glass, 
and the floors are of metallic lava. It is proposed to add a court for 
tennis. 

‘Prince's Club” is a subscription establishment ; and its government 
is vested in a committee of noblemen and gentlemen. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming members of the club must be pro- 
posed and seconded by two of its members. Two of the rules enact — 
thut members have the privilege of introducing two friends, on writing 
the names of the visitors opposite his own, in a book kept for that 
purpote, but that such visitors, if they play, be charged donble the 
rate charged to members ; and that no hazard, dice, or game of chance be 
allowed in this club, under any pretence whatever. Lastly, the club 
is open during the hours of daylight. 

The scheme of the club has already worked admirably; and it has 
taken its rank as a first-clues addition to the manifold attractions of 
our luxurious metropolis, 





GROUSE-SHOOTING, 
rhe moors, the moors, the bonnie brown moors, 
Shining fresh with the mountain showers, 


and rich with their kindred associations of stag and salmon, loch and 
glen, over which the eagle in its eyrie, during the long winter months, 
is the majestic solitary watcher, are again to have their stillness 
broken. Even the knowledge that there will be no great plenitude of 
birds, owing to the utter failure of last year, when the hens sat week 
after week in some places up to their necks in water, watching 
weer p for the brood which rotted in the egg, does not deter a whole 

ost of pilgrims, in leather leggings und felt hats, from once more jour- 
neying with Joe Manton, shooting-pony, and setters, towards their 
heather shrine. And what a happy life they will lead there, hurling 
their “bolts far below them in the valleys,” all day, with mountain 
dew for nectar, lying at eve 


reclined 
On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind, 


and holding no communication with the outer world, except through 
the medium of a very occasional post-bag, brought by a bare-legged 
gillie or callant from the little post-office some twenty miles away. 

No man who has known the joys of “ The Twelfth” vould fail to swear 
allegiance to such a sport for ever, and it is no wonder that even the 
racing pleasures of Knavesmire pale before it. ‘The “ Heigh-lo-heigh 
lo la leup” of the falconer was a thrilling note in its day, when the 
“ Hereditary Grand Falconer” was something more than a mere name, 
or when Washington Irving watched old Christy's falcon, after it had 
missed its carrion crow, wending its way back in spite of him and his 
lure, to plume its wings among its breezy native bowers of Wynnstay. 
Still, let antiquity protest as it likes, that sport, with ite pastures, moss, 
and stubble scenery, and its “ diversions of Purley” among the horse- 
men, can bear no comparisou with the moors as seen at four o'clock on 
a fine August morning. To us they seemed a perfect fairy land, as 
after a three-o'clock breakfast in our boyhoed we first threaded our 
way past the silent tarn, up a fir-clad ascent, behind a keeper on the 
sturdiest of grey shooting ponies, and nearly received an awkward 
double- barrel salute at the top, by way of “first blood.” ‘The chill 
wind sweeping by with a dull, damp moaning; the cold grey mist 
clearing languidly off at the approach of day, wreathing and curling 
up the rocky heather ravines in many a fantastic airy shape away to 
the now balf-visible distant fells, giving here and there a fitful peep of 


| # plaid-coated sportsman and his ranging dogs; the tinkling bells and 


Continued on page 184.) 
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ITHIN the memor 
man the journey from England or the north of 
Europe to Italy was an affair of serious conse- 
quence, and occupied six weeks at least: even 
twenty years ago we could scarcely reach the 
Italian lakes in a fortnight by passes of the 
wildest and most magnificent description. Now the 
artist almost sighs to think that in a year or two 
a railway, with rapid inclines and gigantic tunnels 
through the Alps, will conduct him into the 
midst of this sublime scenery in thirty short 
hours; and it is a question whether the gain will 
compensate for the loss—in other words, whether 
the lovely landscapes of the Swiss or Italian lakes 
will appear to so much advantage as the future 
tourist bursts upon it from the smoky tunnels as it 
does to the traveller of the present day after his 
somewhat toilsome ascent and descent of some 
of the wildest Alpine passes. Before all these rapid 
changes take place, and the old picturesque roads 
have fallen into disuse, let us endeavour, with pen 
and pencil, to depict some of the most striking of 
the scenes that meet the eye in the savage Via 
Mala of the Splugen. This is one of the grandest 
as well as the most recently-constructed passes; for 
Austria, finding that the Simplon and Mount Cenis 
conducted travellers and merchandise too directly 
into the Sardinian dominions, was soon forced to 
construct the new route of the Splugen from the 
Lake of Como to the summit of the Alps, and 
ultimately to the Rhine on the north side. From 
the north the road to the Splugen pass lies by 
the side of one of the two branches of the Rhine, 
called the Hinter Rhine, the Border Rhine joining 
it at Reichenau, on its way from the St. Gothard. 
A little above Thusis the Hinter Rhine rushes out 
of the dismal pass of the Via Mala, and here it is 
that the eoedline first discovers the advantages of 
a pedestrian. When we traversed this gloomy 
defile it was not a matter of choice, for we were 
compelled to go on foot, it being immediately 
after one of the most fearful floods that had ever 
been known, occasioned by the fdin, or hot African 
wind, which, when accompanied by rain equally 
ted, causes more sudden floods than any other 
phenomenon. The storm—lasting on this occa- 
sion three days—sent down the melted snow in 
such vast torrents as soon filled up the narrow 
channel; and the Rhine, usually more heard than 
seen, began to fill the whole of the horrible 
crevasse, roaring and tearing along in its con- 
fined channel, and, of course, carrying everythin 
with it. It was only where the road was chise 
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or blasted out of the solid rock that it was pre- 
served. At Suvers, where there isa gallery, the 
torrent had swept round the projecting buttress ot 
the mountain, and scooped it completely away ; and 
it was only by taking advantage of a roughly- 
constructed bridge of 2. that travellers 
were enabléd to pass at all. fore we did so 
we took a hasty sketch, which is here represented 
to our readers. 

On such extraordinary occasions the sight of the 
foaming torrent is exceedingly grand—uprooted 
trees, timber, parts of houses, dead sheep and 
cattle, are swept by in quick succession, and the 
necessity to pass the torrent more than once by 
means of the many pines which had lodged across, 
and thus supplied the place of some of the bridges 
carried away, did not increase our feeling of secu- 
rity, or add to our particular enjoyment. The 
middie bri is the most striking for the bold- 
ness with which it spans the dark and deep gulf. 
‘The lofty precipices in its vicinity actually over- 
hang those on the other side; and Murray says, 
that, when the postmaster of Thusis drove up the 
Via Mala after this fearful inundation, he found 
that the water had risen to within a few feet of this 
bridge. The roar was terrific, and as he drew up 
a little further on, in consequence of the road 
being destroyed, two mangled human bodies were 
swept past him by the flood. Although, fortu- 
nately, such fearful storms do not often occur, 
travellers may see the grand effects and power of 
the winter floods in these wild mountain passes 
nearly every spring. Not many years since, when 
we passed the Simplon, we found the carriage- 
road in many places entirely destroyed. A great 
boulder, about as large asa om chalet, was 
deposited on one portion of the road, which of 
course had to be reconstructed round it: smaller 
masses of rock are generally heaved over the pre- 
cipices by the aid of levers; or, if too large, are 
blasted into fragments, and thus hurled aside. It 
is, in fact, one continual struggle of man against 
the elements, and must continue so long as these 
mountain roads are used, or in a very short time 
the most solidly constructed of them would fall 
into total decay. The village of Splugen is near 
the summit of the pass, and possesses a comfort- 
able inn. After this we traverse s dreary table- 
land, which, with a small lake, is rarely absent 
from @ mountain pass. descending on the 
Italian side, the first place at which one is tempted 
te stop is Chiavenna; but travellers generally 
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hurry on until they reach the charm- 
ing promontory where stands Bella- 
gio. A sketch of this spot, as it 

\J 0 appears from among the vineyards 
“. above Menaggio, is given here. May it recall to our 
travelled readers as many reminiscences as it does to 

= us! When we first cast our eyes on this, the loveliest 
resting-place on the lake, we had tramped a goodly 
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whom were in that sleepy, inditicrent, easy, slippered state only 
truly expressed by their own phrase, the ‘Dolce far mente.” ‘After 
sundry impatient demands on our part for comforts for they inner 
man, which we soon found might as well have been addressed to the 
winds for any attention paid to them, we threw down our folio and 
submitted ourselves with the best grace we could muster to wait for 
| the evening meal ; and, taking out a cigar, we raised a small cloud of 
| contentment around us, till, by degrees, our eyes opened on this lovely 


distance over the Splngen down the valley of Bregaglia, | lake and the palace-like Bellagio seated on her throne, commanding, 
sketching the castle and distance with a group of fine Salvator- | as it were, both arms of her lake, as if to say, if you are doubtful 
looking chestnuts in the foreground, in doing which and in walking | which of these lovely vistas to explore, you would do well to rest here. 


we had exposed ourselves to the polite observation from the natives 


As these heavenly beauties, faintly sketched on this page, gradually 


that none but a dog or an Englishman would be working or walking | stole on our perceptions, overcoming the cravings of the mortal man, 


at such an hour. However, they say Englishmen may do anything | 
the first year abroad, though they are sure to suffer for it the second. | 
Then we tramped on, and about four arrived at a little auberge among | 
the vines on the hillside, dreadfully beset with the cravings of hunger, 
and for the time perfectly indifferent to lovely views and all besides. 
Lounging on a picturesque old bench, and under the shade of the 
trellised vines, were the landlord and his unwieldy spouse, both of | 


we exclaimed in rapture, “ Bella veduta!” “Bella vista!” This 
simple expression of involuntary admiration of her home and country 
quite opened the heart of the fat slovenly landlady, upon whom all my 
adjurations for “ qualque cosa mangere”’ had not produced the Jeast 
effect. Now, however, the higher feelings of her nature being touched, 
she roused up, and addressed me—‘ Oh, the signore likes beautiful 
views, does he? If he will come with me, I will show him a view 
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that’ he will not often see in his own . 
rainy, frozen country ;”’ so, conduct- , 





ing me up an old broken staircase to 
a flat terrace overhung with a mag- 
nificent vine, we had a most charming view of the’ whole \ ‘| 
lake around, with its bold rocky shores, lovely villas, t 


} 
iN 
and sweet little nooks of gardens. After greatly enjoy- “Tl 





ing my enthusiasm for some time, she seemed to con- 
sider she had gained a right to cross-examine me 
about England, and ended with a burst of indignation against the 
English and all other travellers for speaking French to them instead 
of their own glorious musical language. Really, the woman became 
quite a Pasta; her language was, indeed, magnificent; and, as she 
warmed with thoughts of her country, and hatred of the French 
and Austrians, her whole manner altered; her eyes alternately flashed 
with anger or melted with tears; she bad truly forgotten her in- 
dolence and I my hunger, until the well-know& whistle of three note, 
used instead of a bell, from her husband, told us that the evening mes] 
| was ready placed on the table by a fine young lass (her danghter) 
| who added in graceful Itahan the wish for a “ buon appetito.” 
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as EPITOME of the 4 ABOVE. Price | 6s. A Guide 

to thoee this in family practice. A Case for 
this Work, price 35s. © - on pt of Post-office —_ 

New Edition, enlarg beund, ice \s., free 
enn OPAT WIC FAMIL 2 GUIDE : : for r treat. 
or this W. 


mw HOMULOPA t Hic t REATMI ENT "of INDIG is. 
TION, Constipation. and Hemorrhoids (Piles). By W. MORGAN. M.D. 
Directions for the Treatment of these Common Disorders. Rules for 
Diet, Keceipts for Delicacies which may be pe Tag / taken by persons 
@uffering frem these complaints, Becond edition, 5s., post-free. 
James LEATH, 5, Bt. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-st., Oxford-st. 





‘ Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6« 
N MINERAL WATERS : their "Phy sical 
and Medicinal Properties. With Descriptions of the different 
yg by of Great Jritain 8 | the Continent, vay direc ions 
for the! Irviivt 
By Rt. i. GLOVE n M.1., Member ot the! Royal C wow or Phy sicians. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, 








ONSUMPTION : we. New. "View of its 
Nature and Cause; with a Plan ¢ = 
By JOHN GARDNER, M_D., &e. 

“The expl of € given in this tittle Work is based 
upon the latest discoveries in waa chemistry, and is highly inte- 
custing and important.''—Kevi: 

GHURCHILL, New Burhngton-street. 











ae ved, price Sa. 
{TOMAC H and DUODE NU M: “Their Dis- 
ewes and Treatment, Remetial and Dietetic. 
By Dr. EVANS REEVES 
BimrkKiN and Co , 4, Btatiovers’ Hall-court. 





ow ready, Fifth Edition, with oases, price ls. 6d.; by post, 28., 
TX ATERAL C ‘URVATURE of the SPINE; 
sw & pew method of treatment for securing its removal. By 

c HARLEA VERKRAL, Esq., Surgeon to the Spinal a London 
London: J. Cuvecnii., New B 








\REAT RESULTS from SIMPLE MEANS 
7 in DISEASE.—ACACIA CHARCOAL PREPARED by 
BLECTNICITY. In Two arts, post-free, ls. each. By W. WASH- 


INGTON EVANS, No, 12, Bornerd-street, Primrose-hill, London. 


T is common for lav alids, who have journeyed 

in vain to the Boas of Central Europe, to try Droitwie h as 

a last resource !'' Seeing that relief is immediately obtained thereat, 

they naturally inquire the proper'ies of thes» exteaurdinary Springs 
for Rocicenesincs Analyses,”’ address Mr. GABL, The Friary. 





ont-office orde 


Cort LE NCY 
DIETARY CURE, 


5 poscage-stamps, we Edition, 
“and its NEW SELF- 


A Pamphiet, by A. W. MOON, M.R.C.8, 


Brief and Iuselligible. Sold and sent by Mr. WILLIAM BOLWKLL, 
‘41, Tachbrook-street, Pimiico, 8.W. 
“A useful and scientific dis .overy .""—Morning Post. 


[Sern onl LONGEVITY, by E. MILES 
end £0N, Surgeon Dentists. With Lostructions on the Adap- 
tation of the Dest Bets of Teeth, fixed by adhesion, &o 
Warp ant Co.; Cash (Hrothers); and of the ‘Authors, 15, Liver- 
pool-street, Bishopayate, City, London, K.C 


A 





THUNDERBOLT for ROME, proving that 











all the Errors and Idolatries of the Romish Church proceed 
from one cause. and that the whole isto be eradicated by one simple 
Vemedy ly C. VINES, Professor of Theology Just published. 
l'rice 4s. —J. F. BHAW, 36, Paternoster-row, London. 
rFXH E UNAR ALMANAC, 1858. 
Twelve Ponny Postage-rtamps 
HENKY DOXAT. Esq, Clapham-common 
Also, the LUNAR ALMANAC, 1497, reduced to six stamps. 
HOTOGRAPHY.—Send seven stamps to 


GILBERT FLEMING, 498, New Oxford-street, and receive by 
eturn of post “ First Steps in Pootography.'’ [lustrated. Complete 
Apparatus from £3. Price List free by post. 





he DIA AND CHINA.—The Atlas of India, 

26 Maps, selected from the Series published under the Super- 
tutendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
revived by J. WALKEK, F *q., Geographer to the Hon East In ia 
Company, comprises :~ A Map cf the who'e Empire of india, from 
Ceyion to Peshawur, at one View, on which ts exhibited very clearly, 
by the mode of colouring, the Biiti+h territory, those States that are 
elther rulsidtary or tributary, and those that are independent — 
12 detailed Maps of the varvus parts on a large scale—Ma of 
Bobhera, A’ ghonistan, and Beloochistan—tersia—Arabia, and & 
Sea, &e.~ Egypt ~China—Canton, and its approaches, Macao and 
Horg-Kong— China, Birmah, &e.—Japan—Malay, or Kastern Archi- 

logo Islands in the Indian Ocean-—lolynesia—The World on 
Sen ator's Projection, in two Maps. exhibiting the Steam Communi- 
cation with (he hastern portion of the Britikh tmp re 

Londen: "PWARD ®TANPOKD, 6, Chariog-cross, of whom a List 
of the 2%! Mops in the Feries may be obtained upon application, or 
per post for ove rtamp. 








Preparing for omer" 3 bag | —_ A Sheets, price 18s. 6d.; 


n Case 
TANFORD’S ‘MAP of INDIA, based w 
the Burveys executed by order of the Hon the East nae 
Company, the Special Ma)s of the burveyer-General, and other au- 
thorities ; wing the latest Territorial Acquisitions of the British, 
the Independent and P)otecied States, the Hailiways, Canals. Military 
Gtations, &c.; together with a continuation of the liritish Trans- 
Gangetic Proviness, and Diograms exhibiting Distances and Bear- 
from the three meles of Bo gal, Madras, and Bombay. 
: EDWARD BTANFORD, 6, Charing-cross; and all Book- 
sellers. 





NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, MAGAZINES, &e. 
7M. DAWSON and SONS, Wholesale and 
Retail! BOOKSELLERS and NEWSVENDERA, 7), Cannon- 
street, City, London. Established 1408. Orders for English Hooks, 
Magarines, Periodicals, Newspapers, &c., punctaally atiended to, 
carefully packed, and dispatched by first mails to ali parte of Aus- 
tralia, Yan Diemen's Land, India, Chica, &c. Remittance, or re- 
Corence in Londou for payment, to accompany all orders. 














B COX and woe, SYDNEY, having made 
° the Proprietors of tthe TLLU: TED 
LONDON WN Wisto brea wr orn Parts by the Over- 
land Mail, are now e on the 
terms. ae eo Sets xf the ‘oa on Cees always on 
hand. om Hal yearty “W 
booed. “JG 1 =} *.. Sydney. 

INDING the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 

NEWS. — Subscrib and Purch can have Lg 

VOLUMES BOUND in the Covers, with Gilt 


os. Volume, by them, carriage- with Postale 
Order parente to LEIGHTON, SON, and HODGE, 13, Shoe-lane, 
‘The only Binders d by the P 








N2, CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with Arms. Crest, e- Initials.— 
Adhesive ae 4d. per Cream- 
laid Note, fuil ae 29 res Ly ke hy} _ five gE for \s.; 
pan ey atu. "RDURIOUES’ 7 2i, Piccadilly, Londos. 


KODRIGUES’ Cream-laid 





EDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes 
stamped in silver with ue, crest, or phe ya) “At Homes,” 
end breakfast invi' ations in voy fr Code t latest fashion. 


th cards printed, for 
ee eOteare. a RENT ot, ond, len cape 21, Piecadilly, Loudon. 


beerve, at H 
IELD’S NEW WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
and CNRISTENING PRESENTS, at the Great BIBLE WARE- 
HOUSE, 65, Regent's-quedrant, London.—The Bivle and Prayer- 
book, in one vol., fine antique binding, 21s.; rich velvet or morocco 
large handsome illustrated 





Church k cases, 108. od.; 

tog 4 Bibles, "gis.; : Pony coe Reference Bibles, rims and clasps, 
10s. Thousands for choice. The largest stock in the world. 
Catal — 





X7EDDING STATIONERY.—The Largest 

Assortment, Newest Patterns, and Latest Alterations.— 

PARKINS and GOTIO, 25, Oxford-street. Pa'terns sent .post-free. 
Crest Dies cut for 5s., usually charged 10s. 6d 





VERY COUNTRY RESIDENT should 

rend six Stemps to PARKINS and GOTLO, 25, Oxford-street, 

for their Sample Pecket of STATIONEKY. Sent post-free. A 
sath of 6s. in the pound, and carriage paid on orders over 20s. 


20) 000 
being the chea 
PARKINS ap 





BIBLES, Prayer-Books, and Chureh 
Services, in every “description of binding and type, 
it, largest, and best-bound Stock in the Kingdom, at 
GOTTO'S, 24 and 25, Oxford-street. 





ARKINS and GOTTO have opened Three 
large Show-rooms for the display of cheap, useful, and elegant 
Articles tor Birthday and aa resents, from 2s. 6d. to 20 guineas 
(a comer ot of 6s. in es. 


Writing Cases, fitted Scales and Paper Weights. 
Tre Bags, 3 to ord Card Cases, tortoiseshell, da. 6d. 
Desk: y or rosewood, inlaid. 


Ditto, in pearl, silver, = 

Ibums ks. 

Cases, lined | (My Books), > lock cases. 
Inkstands, 


brenze, 
walnut, halt ont buhi. 
Reticules and Carriage B 


ebony, 








En and Stationery Cases. 
Writing and Dressing Cases com- | Glove Boxes and Letter Boxes. 
bined, Sus. | Ladies’ ee 7s. 64. 
Pocket ‘Books, Letter Cases, and | Cases of Choice Cutlery. 
Where Is Its. Card Baskets and Table Mats. 
Key Boxes and Jewel Cases. Ivory Paper Kuives. 
Porte Monnaies and Tablets. Rook Stands and 
Boxes, from 21s. Paper Maché 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Manufacturers, 21 and 25, Oxford-street. 
R=’ ES’ DRAWING PENCILS, 
in every d of shade. 
113, Chea; London, E.C, 





ATENT BENZOLE, for the use of Artists 
and Photographers, in pint and half-pint bottles, of Roberson, 
Long-acre; Wipecr and Newton, Kathbone-place; and all Artists 
Colourmen ; and at the Dépét for Benzine Colas, 114, Great Kussell- 
street, Bloomaburv. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c.—Patent Lever Em- 


beasing Prees, with Crest Die, or Name and Address for 
mramping Paper, le. (reduced from 21s ); Pook Plate, with Arms, 
10s; Crest on Peal or King, 7s.; on Steel Die, 5s. Sent free for 
Stamps. No higher price charged—T. CULLETON, Engraver to her 
Majesty, 2, Long-acre (one door from St. Martin's-lane). 


NEW MUSIC, §«. 


[ALBERTS FRA _ DIAVOLO QUA- 
RILLE. Price 3s., post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, 





[ALBERT'S GUILLAUME TELL 
QUADRILLES. Price 3s., post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., on lenecbenemcesnend 





DA22ERT's MARINO FALIERO 
AnaARS. Bie ae ae 
a4 Co., 50, New 


[VALBERT'S QUEEN of the ALPS 
WALTZ Beautifully Ulustrated. Price 4s., post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 30, New Bond-strest. 





[4ueRrTs L'ESPAGNOLE WALTZ 
Beautifully Dlustrated. Price 4s., ~fre 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bon . 


[ALBERT'S CHINESE POLKA. Solo 
and Duet. Price 2. 


Co., 50, New 
[ALBERTS ESTELLE WALTZ, Illus- 








CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


post-froe. 
T%, LEAVING THEE im SORROW, 
ANNIE! Sung with immense success by Christy's Minstrels 
at 8t. James's Theatre. Price 2s., post-free. 
CaaPVELL and Co., 5), New Bond-strect. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ 
MELODIES, arranged for the Pianoforte by this tscteaaaas 
Composer. Price 3s. each; or, as oat 3s. 6d., post-free. 


° ect 
2. The British Grenadiers’ March. 
3. My lodging is on the cold ground. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, Sew Gond-strsst. 


RINLEY RICHARDS 
ME! tg S. Price 3s. each; or, as ducts, 3s. 6d., post-free. 
. 1. St. Patrick's Day. 
a Of in the etilly night. 
3. Fly not yet, and The Brown !rish G'rl. 
CHAPPELL, and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 











I 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ SCOTCH 
MELODIES. Price 3s. each; or, as duets, 3s. 6d., posi-free. 
No. |. The Blue Bells of Se: 


otland. 
2. Scots wha = wi’ Wallace bied. 
3. Auld Lang 8: 


CHAPPEL 2 and Ob. 50, New Bond-street. 


JEW CLARIONET SCHOOL.—Price 16s., 
LOOSEY'S UNIVEKSAL CLARIONET PRECEPIOR, 
iounced on, and containing all th: best Exercises, Lessons, (= 
Studies from Klose’s Method, formin; the most complete 
the Instrument extant. Published — the patronage of ail the 
Eandmasters in her Majesty's regiments 
Boosky and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


OMPLETE OPERAS for the VIOLIN 

Now ready, in 3 vols., cloth, 12s. each, or each opera 2s. 6d., 

is Complete Operas for the Ms i my _ Lucrezia. Puri'ani, 

Sorpambula, Norma, Prophite, Les Huguenots, 

Maritava, Dohemian Girl, Rigoletto, ir Barbiére, Ernani, Don Pas- 

quale, diaranielio, Elisir, La Traviata, and Li Trovatore. ds. 6d. each. 
DOSKY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 











EW MUSIC for 


GEORGE CASE.— 


CONCERTINA, by 


Recreations, each Number con- 


taining two or three Airs, ly arranged for Concertina and Piano. 
Nos., Is. cach. The “Baritone Cuncertina,” a lete method | 
and selection of melodies, 5s. 100 melodies for. C solo. 3s 





The * Concertina Miscellany,"’ published every Month, 2s 6d 
BooskyY and Sons’ Musteal Library, 28, Holles-street. 
a ta ht ta ~ 
| ALFE’S NEW SINGING METHOD, 
price 5s.—A new Singing Method, without solfeggi, by M. W. 
Balfe, coutaining the necessary practice in the form of original ballads 
aod songs. Addressed to persons unable to obtain a master’s assist- 
ance. ‘ibis Work will be found a most attractive book to beginners; 
and, a* a collection of beautiful songs, is worth four times the price at 
which it is published. 





OR FAMILY ARMS send Name and 


County to the Royal Heraldic office (the only place for authen- 
tic information). No fee for search. rms quartered and painted, 
sketch and description, 2s.; in colours, 4s. Pedizrees, Next of Kin, 
Family History, with the original grant of Arms traced from the 
Heralds’ visitations (in manuscript), at the British Muxeum, and 
other places of record, fee 5s. Arms istered. T. CULLETON, 
Compiler of Hereldic and Genealogical History, 2, Long-acre (one 
door trom St. Martin's-lane). Studio and Library open daily. 





OR FAMILY ARMS, send to the 
LINCOLN'S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 
Name and County. No Fee for Search. Arms Painted and Quartered. 
Sketch, 3s. 6d., or Stamps.—H. SALT, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn 





. INCOL N’S INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 
The Ks'ablished office for authority in England, which for 

many years bas Furnished Arms. Crests, &c.. with that Autheuricity 
known throughout Europe. GENTLEMEN having SKETCHES 
employ persons who do pot Engrave or Emblazon hy the Laws of 
Heraldry ; (for the protection of the Public) the Lincoln's-Lan Heraldic 
Office now executes Engraving Book-p'ate Arms, &c, ils. Crest 
on Seals or Rings, te. Gd.—H. SALT, Great Turnstile, Lincola’s-ian, 


ITUDIO, LIBRARY, and Index of the 

Heralds’ Visitat‘ons, for Inspection. THE MANUAL OF 

HERALDEY ; a concise description of the Science. 400 Engravings. 3s. 
H. SALT, Lincoln's-inn Heraldic Office, Turnstile, Lincoin's-ina 








‘XO EXECUTORS, GUARDIANS, and 
Others.—F. DAVIS, Importer of Works of Art, 100, New 
Bond-s'treet, still continues to FURCHASE Old China, Jewe's, Pilate, 


Lace, Armour, Arms, Bropzes, Furtiture, and Antique Property of 
every description. to any amount. Cheques forwarded on the receipt 
of parcels from the country. 





[HE NEW SKETCHING TENT, 6 ft. 6 in. 

high, 6 ft. wide, by 5 tt. deep at base Weight under 8 Ib 
Yortable and compact when tolled up. Pitched and strack with 
erent facilivy. Price 2%9.—WINSOR and NEWTON, 34, Rathbone- 
place, London, W 





1 MRE we ORKS.—MORTRAM 8 Pyrotechnic 








Works, South-etrect. Eest-street, Walworth, London, Artist 
to her Majesty's Court | be atricels Italian Opera, Princess’ Theatre, 
Vauxhall Gerden-, and t bility ’s F-tes. List of pries and 
pregramurs for grond dig; lays of Fireworks sent on receipt of a 


yta 
stamped directed euvelope. Signal Lockets end Blue Lights ior Sea 


or 


ATENT SELF- LIGHTING CIGARC OM- 


PAN‘, 60, Moorpate-street.—All kinds of Cigars are treated 
by this process, and are icnited by simple friction, without taste or 
smell. Ko extra price. Invaluable to out-door emokers and tra- 
vellers. 1s. to (2s per ib ; 4 1b. boxes for the pocket. Sample box, 
six fine Havannahs, free 24 postage-stamps; three, 12 stamps. 





¢, INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRAN DY.—This celebrated old liish Whisky rivals the finest 

French Brendy It is pure. mild, mellow, and delicious, and very 

wholerome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at most of the respectable 

retail houses.— Observe the red sea), pink label, and cork branded 
** Kiva hen's LL Whirky,” 8, Great Windmill-street, Reymasient 


act: Sherry, Madeira, Bucellas, and Maseaie, 
all 20s. per donen, really fine quality, produce of Spanish and 
Sy fees IPE, whence ber Majcety's 
be imported for half duty. Two samples 
RANDY, is Onset 3s. per dozen.—W. and A. 

Oxford-street, W. 





GILBEY Ww a 





NADULTERATED WINES.—FELTOE 

SONS, and CO., Im 2, Condult-street, Kegent- 

stroct, Loudon (established 1915), adbers ‘to their undeviating pria- 

oot en free from acidity. The Nutty Ghorry, 366 
oa 





ALE INDIA ALE ard 8ST OUT, 4s. Gd. 

per doren quarts; 2s. fd. per doren tints. footch Ale. Se. 6d 
dozen querts Excellent Sherry. :te perdoren. Fine old Port, 
per dore —WOOD and WATSON , 6, Clement 's-lane, City 








Bovusky and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
N 


ADAME OURY’S TROVATORE, 
RIGOLETTO, and TRAVIATA. Threo Grand Fantasies. 
}rice 4s. each. 
Boosey and 80N's Musical Library, 23, Holles -street. 


val . > 
y= S OPERAS for PIANO SOLO.— 
BOOSEY and SONS’ cheap and complete edition, in cloth 
volu met, each con: a a long description o: the plot aad music. 
i Trovatore, 
La Traviata, 5s 
Kigoletto, 5s. 
Les Vépres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d. 
Roosey and 50Ns, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 








ILIES OF FRANCE VALSES.—Composed | 


for the Vianoforte by G. B., and published this day, price 3s. 
Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


NE SONG, HAPPY AS A KING.~- 


Compored by E. L. HIME. Price 2s. 6d., ge oe This 





is w wappy rcaliation of Coll:ns’s colobrated he words and 

music, of @ joyous character, cannot fail to lily The Song is 

Ul estreted wth a beautiful lithographic copy of the original paint 
London: Dur¥ end HOpesoN, 65, Oxford-street. 





27% 1 = 
N® Ww SONG SPRING BLOSSOMS. 
om posed by ST" LPHEN yoy Price %s. 6d., postage- 
free. The bovg, published ia the same form as “ summer 
Roece,”* Autumn Fruits,” and “* Wiuter — " completes the 
Serica 6 «et uneurpessed for the beauty of words, music, and em- 
“Spring Blossoms" will, if possible, take the lead, as 
race*u) and ph eo 
Lendon: Devry and Honeson , 66, Oxford-strest. 


trated in Colours, by RRANDARD. Price 4«, Soloor Dut, | 


ENGLISH | 


IRISH. 


— | No. 1.—The Draw 


| “ __—-NEW MUSIC, ge. 
| 


DELE ; or, I Miss thy Kind and Gentle 
‘olee .—The Second well Price i 


ENRY FARMER'S NAPLES VARSO- 
by Braadard. Solo, 








| FLESBY FAR FARMER'S gowe.g08 QUADRILLE- 
Thustra’ Bolo, 4s.; 


Den 0. t, Be. 6d. ; Orchestra, 
Sept Soahrm Wauttass, 123, Cheapside. 


RMER’S FIRST LOVE WALTZES, 
by Brandard. Solo, 4s.; dust, <s.; 
Published by JOSEPa 





il 





RMER’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR.— 

} “This is decidedly the most useful and best astruction book 
for the pianoforte we have seen.”’—Musical Review. Price 4s. 

Published by J. WILLIAMS, 123, 





ENRY FARMEDS ROSE of the VALLEY 
1 et ts Spt ret. TDustrated by Brandard. 
London: JosxrH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 
H™ RY 


se FLORA GALOP, 
ae 





blished. Price 3s.; Duet, 3s. 
oskPH WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 





HE BLUE EYES WALTZ, by MONT- 
GOMERY, price’6d.; by post, 7d. Play ed at her Majesty's 

State Ball. Also his Gatherings from the Orcheed, Balmoral, Dreams 
of Childhood, Love Birds, Whisper of Love, Sonnambula, Lucrezia 
saree, ey Rigoletto, and Traviata Valses, 6d. each; post- 
74. ano Duets, 6d.; Septets, Is.; Full Band, 2s.—MUSICAL 

Bot GuEt OFF ICE, 192, High Holborn. 


+ rar 
{EDGWICK’S 200 MELODIES for the 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA, Price |s.; by post for 14 stamps. 
Acapted also for the Flute, Violin, Cornet, and all treble instruments. 
All the popular Operatic Music, Montgomery's Dance Music, Heary 
Russell's new Songs, Sedgwick’s 200 Melodies for the English Con- 
certiva, &c., and all the popular M-sic of the day, are contained in 
this marvellously cheap work.—Publihed at the MUSICAL BUU- 
QUET Office, 192, High Holborn 


USICAL HAND-BOOKS for the 
ILLION.—Edited by JOSEPH WARREN.—ROBERT 
COCKS and CO.'S Hand-Book of Standard English Songs, with ac- 
companiment for Piano, imp. 8vo, 68.; Hand-Book of Glves, &c., two 
vols. ito, each &s.; Haad-Book’ of Sixty Rounds, 1s.; Choristers’ 
Hand-Book, two vols., 4to, each 8s; Warren's Chanters’ dand- 
Guide, 373 chants, with the Pralter pointed, 4to, 5s.; Warren's 
Psa!mody (312 tunes), 88. All the above may be had ia numbers, 
2d. and 4d. each. Messiah, Is. 4d.; Clare's Psalmody. 12 books, 3s. 
each; |W0th Edition of Hamilton's Instriction Book for the Piano, 4s. 
| London: 6, New burlington-street, W.; and of all Musicsellers. 


| JULLIEN and CO.’s CORNET-a-PISTONS 
Approved and tried by Herr KOE V1G. 
Manufactured by ANTOINE COURTOIS, 

ing -room et-h-Pistons (by Antoine 
ourtois), used by Herr Koenig.. oo ee 

2—n room Cornet-d-Pistons(by AntoineCour- 
tois), used by Herr Koenig at M. Jullien’s Concerts 
3.—The Military Cornet-a-Pistons .. oo oo ee 

| 4.—The Amateur Cornet-a-Pistons ., oe o oe 
} 5.—The Navy Cornet-a-Pistons ee on 
6.—The ry Cornct-A-Pistons (First quality) oe 
7.— Lhe Ordinary Cornet-&-Pistons (Second quality) .. 
List of Prices, with Drawings mY the nny may be had o1 

Appiication.—JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent-street, W. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM., 
AT SIX GUINEAS. 

and SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest 
possible, to bring the instrumont within the means of all classes. 
it is in an Oak Caso, with Four Octaves; is alike calculated for Private 

Houses and for Chapels, and is 

INDISPENSABLE “ro iy SCHOOL-ROO) 
ta 
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the more expensive descrip¥ons, without loss or diminutio: 
dre and Bon obtained the ‘Sole Medal of Honour at tho Great 
Exhibiticn at Paris, 1855. Theic Har have besa p 
the best by Rossini. Auber, Adam, Thalberg, Liszt, &c., and by the 
Professors of the Conserv-toire de Paris. 
The more ex ive Harmoniums range from 10 to 55 guineas. 
These are brought to the greaivst perfection, and are eq adapted 
to the CHURCH OR DRAWING-KUOM, 


AS AN 
| ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE V VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 


| Bleaers. Chay rn — just received a number of Alexan iro’s colebr ated 
MONIUM PIANOFORTES, 
which combine ro Li of both 1 The two can be 
used in combination. by the same performer, or each instrument is 
perfect in itself. Price from 40 to 150 guineas. 











An immense Stock of 

PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
from Twenty Guineas upwards, which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended apd warranted. 

Mesers. Chappell anc Co. havo just opened a nu amber of 
NEW ROOMS FORK INSTRUMENTS, 

enabling the purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmontum from the 

largest Stock in London, and to try the merits of the various makers 


| side by side. 
| Fall descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes will be 
| sent on application to ‘ 
| CHAPPELL AND CO. 

49 AND S30, NEW BOND-STREET; aoe 13, GEORGE-STREET, 
} HANOVER-8QUA 
| Dépot, New York, Mesers. BERNARD a FABREGUETTES. 





“| (HAPPELLS FOREIGN MODEL PIANO- 


FORTE, price Fifty Guineas.—This instramont has (unilke the 
ordinary age Piavororte) Three Strings and the fullest Grand 
compass of Seven Octaves. It is strougthenad by every possible meaas 
to endure the greatest amourt of wear, aad to stand perfectly ia aay 


climate. The workmansaip is of the best duscription, the tone w 
round, foll. aud rich, and the power equal w that of a Bichord 
Grand. The case is of tho most elorant construction, in rosewood, 


the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possibile pre~ 
caution has been taken to onsure ite stunding well in taus. Chappell 
and Co. capecially invite the attention of the public, the protencien, 





YEW SONG. THE OLD GARDEN GATE. 
« emapesed by J. W. HORDS. Price Ya., postage-fre.. “This 
gong will be & evcond * Philip the Falconer’ in popularity: the tale is 
intesestiag #: i well told; the music excellent.” 
London: Durr and Hoveson, 65, Oxford-street. 


N EW SONG, THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 

wriiten and composed by SAMUEL LOVER, Eeq., price 2s. 6a. 
This elegant ballad may be considered one of Mr. Lover's happiest 
compositions. Words and music are equally pleasing, ensure its 
becoming a genera! favourite. [’ostage-tree. 

London: DUFFY and Hope@sox, 65, Oxford-street. 
G 
. 








A. OSBORNE 'S NEW PIANOFORTE 
RKS :— 
. Ab che la wen, and the Miserere. 
Fentasia on favourite airs, L) Trovatore. 
No, non vdrai, and Di provenza il mar. 
Libiemo sud rarigi o cara. 
Kobert, toi qui j'aime. 
}. A favourite Kussian air, as a Duet. 
Price of each 3e., postage- free 
JULLIEN and Co., 211, Regent-street, W. 


ULLIEN and CO.’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
e ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS are presented with ‘THREE 
GUINEAS’ WORTH ef MUSIC.—Prospectuses sent free oa applica- 
tion to JULLIEN and COo., 214, } Rege ut-street. 


vewre 








RINLEY RICHARDS’ WEBER'S LAST 
WALTZ. Price 3s. postage-free. 

“Mr. Richards has turned this favourite waltz into a brilliant, 

graceful, and thoroughly etlective fantasia '—Musical World, Jane 


LLIEN and ©O., 214, Kegent-street 


27th. 
ENE FAVARGER.—New PIANOFORTE 
PIECES f a the ae room By Rene Favarger. La 
oS nee, Ss. Gd.; co et Retour, ; Les Hugaencte— 
Fantaisie, 4s.—Cra™ ER, Be "ALE, and Co , 201, Kegent-street 








DE VOS.—New PIANOFORTE PIECES 

+ for the Drawing room. By P. De Vos. Nx orma- © Cageice 
brilliant, 3s. ; two Nocturas de C -. #. ‘Bs.; Annie Laurie, 
CUAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


te to the Foreign Model, fecliug assured that no Piano- 
forte, in all respects compara bie, has hitherto been made iu bugland ag 
the same price. Every instrament will bo warranted, aad (if dosired) 

exchanged — twelve months of the purchase. —0, New Bond- 
street, London. 


IANOFORTES for Sale at CHAP? ELL’'S, 

The best Instrumente by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, «z., for 

BALE or HIRE.—49 and 50, New Bond-street; and 13, 40 >rjro-s1ram, 
Henover-square 


E ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at Six 
pertec: Class Singing, Private Use, or for the 
p CAPPS ah and CO., 49 and 50, New Bond~-street; 
and 13, George-street, Lianover-square. 


HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, with 

one stop and five oct» ves, 10 guineas; fone, 15 guineas; 

five stops, 22 guineas; ani ight stops, 25 guineas. Full tive 

lists sent on epplication to CHAPPELL and CO., 49 and 3), New 
Bond-street. 


‘HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM, 

the best thet can be made, price 55 guineas. illustrated Cata- 

ucs of Piavoforves and fiar upon to 

CHAPPELL aud CO.. 9 and KW, New Bond-strest; and 13, George- 
street, Hanover-square 


> > sTF 
USICAL BOX KEPOSITORY, 32, 
, ay ey (near St. Paul's). -WALE® and M°CULLOCH 
are direct importers of NICOLE FR 8’ Celebrated MUSICAL 
BOXES, AR 2 brilliantly the best Popular, Operatic, and Sacred 
Music Large Sizes, Four Airs, £4; A 6 tet ‘Bight. £3; Tweive Airs, 
£13 1%. Snufl-boxes, Two Tunes, |is. 6d. and i8e.; Three, 30s.; 
Four, 408. Cateloguo of Tunes, gratis and post-free, oo application. 


USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54 Cornhill, 

London, for the sale of Musical Boxes, made by the c 

Messrs. NICOLE (Fréres), of Geneva, containing opera is, oar 
favourite, and sacred airs. List of tunes and prices gratis. 


IANOFORTES, Secondhand—CRAMER, 

BEALE, and CO bave a lage assortment, by Frard, Broad- 

wood, and Co'lard, and all the must esteemed makers, at greatly 
reduce prices.—201, Kegent-street. 
































brated 
ional, 















SS POOLE’S new Cavatina, EFFIE 

‘sl N@HINE, jest peblished, composed expressly for her by 
a WILLIAMS. Beautifully Mlustrated, price 2. 6d.; tree 
for stapes —~W. WiLLiaMs, 221, lottenuem-cow d. 








FyARMostem MS..-—CRAMER, BEALE. and 

wantety, and are Chiet Agents for A‘.t X- 

ANDER'S “ MODEL" BARMONIL M, price from 1) to 55 Guiaeas. 
291, Regeut-street 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 








ARL and SONS, Silv eremiths (the New 
Leng def and 14, Cornhill, invite attention to their new and 
of London-manufactured SILVER PLALE. ' con- 

can intone. 


uipages, commencing at £36 


Silver Salvers of all sizes and patterns, from £5 10s. to £100. 
A large and costly display of Silver Presentation Plate, charged at 
per ou building. 


ARL and SONS, "Wholesale Manufacturing 
ELECTRO and ARGENTINE SILVER PLATERS, Nos. 17 and 
, Cornhill.— devoted to this department 


Silver, are especially re- 
. having stood the test of Piftece Years’ experience. 

Books of Drawing and Prices may be souee. 

All Orders by Post punctually attended to. 





ARL and SONS, Watch and Clock Manu- 
facturers, Nos. 17 and 18 Cornhill, iny'te atteotion to 


mew and Splendid tock of GOLD ani SILVER WATCHES, = 
warranted, and twelve * trial 
Silver Watches. of construction, and jewelled, with 


fashionable exterior, at 52s. to £10 10s. 
oe en eS ee of from £6 63. 

Books of Patterns and soteee con be cbtatnady and all orders, with 
@ remittance, promptly attended 


ARL and SONS, Goldsmiths and Jewellers, 
rR 17 -— 18, Cornhit —The ground floor of the New Building 
aww arvene to the display o: Fine Gold Jewellery and 


tment will be found a rich and endless 
Brooches, set with magnificent gems, Brace- 
, &e. All newly manatactured, and 
ie most — style. The nality of the gold is warranted. 
“a Gold Chains are to their respective weights, 
is certified by Hoderoned stamp. 
btained 


Letters promptly attended to 











ARL and SONS, Watch and Clock Manufac- 
turers, Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill, have a Show-room stocna, 

fitted up for the display of meres and Dining Room CLOCK 
manufectured in Ormolu, ae ie modelled antique 
Bronzes, the movements of aretaoless finish, s’riking the hours and 
Malf-hours. Bach Clock is warrarted. Stairease Clocks in fashion- 
Dials for Counting-houses. All charged at 





— +. Building, Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill. 
W ‘tees B. SAVORY and SONS, 


i, London. sabmit for selection a stock of first-class PATEN’ 
DrracheD LEVER WATC see which. 
cau be A warranty is given. 


for sccuracy and durability. 
PRICES yA SILV Ek WATCHES. 


Patent Lever Watch, its, i.e., the de- 
ta esca . d, hard enamel dial, 
“aah continue going whilst being 
‘wound ool eo = ee oe ar | “6 
Ditto, jewelled ‘in four r holes, and 60 
Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved regulator, 
Jewelled in six holes, usual > gold cases ee 6 80 
Either of the Silver Watches ~~ Os. 64. extra. 
GOLD WATCHES.—SIZ FOR LADIES. 
Patent Lever Wateh, with ornamented gold dial, the move- 
ee was ee pee the detached escape- nne 
ites, ttm viehiy cas ;- Ww wo 
Ditto, witb vi mee ied in four holes “uM Oo 
GOLD WATCHES.—SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Patent Lever Watch, with the latest improvements, {.e., 
detaehed escapement, jewelled in four holes, hurd 
= ye eat ye brag romero. 0 10 


power oe oe eo & 0 
Ditto, improved regulator, and capped .. 13 13 0 
Ditto, jowellod’ i in ash holes, and gold balance ee eo WW 0 
Either of the Gold Watches in hunting cases, £3 3s. extra. 
Any Watch selected from the list will be safely packed and sent free 
toany ae Great Britain or Ireiand, upon receipt of a remittance of 
the am 





Pee tendons REDUCTION in the prices 


of London-made got: WATCHES at 4 for French's new 





Tariff, Ff 
City , Rnwadl ang 62, Cornhill, , London, E.C. 


ECONDHAND GOLD WATCHES, by 

eminent makers, warranted genuine, accurate, perfect in con- 

dition, and at half the original cost. A choice stock at WALES 
and M‘CULLOCH'S, 32, Ludgate-street (vear St. Paul's). 


ILVER PLATE, New and Becondhand.— 
A Pamphlet of Prices, with Engravings, may be had gratis 
‘will be sent, post-free, if applied for by letter. ok B. #AVORY ee 
SONS, Goldsmiths (opposite the Bauk of Eugland), 1! and 12, Corn- 
fill, London. 


) Par. DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large bpp of new and Patterns. Best quality, 
@uperior tasto, and a! oa unnsually low. Also every description of 
Cuteiee oe. eq advantageous. 
MAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


RNAMENTS for the MANTELPIECE, &c, 


.» im Parian, decorated Bisque 


tis.—Address, FRENCH, 











ronzes, erp and Le 4 other 
art manufactures, all in the best taste and a moderate prices, 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-nill, E. Cc. 


Wy Aexues ENAMELLED SLATE 

NEYPIECES, Cabinet-formed Stoves, Stove Fronts, 
Pedestals, Slabs f:r Console, Loo, and Orna- 
» Pilasters, &c., for Halls 





Baths, Washstand Tops, 
mental Table Tops, Marbled Wall Li 
and Vestibules ; — ditto, for Dairies, ers, Baths and Wash- 
thouses, Urinals, & Vases, Fonts, Altars, Mural Tablets, Monu- 
ments, Tombs, , ave received the Medal of the Society of Arts, 
e Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and two First-class 
Medals at the Paris Exhibition. Handsomer, stronger, more darable, 
and c far than Marble. New Illustrated Ca:alogue just out.— 
Pimlico Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Balgrave-place, Pi: liso, 5.W, 


» *] 

ANKLIBANON FURNISHING IRON 
MONGERY.—In these Show Rooms (the larzest in 1 ondon) is 
qr for public inspection the most varied and complete Stock of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery, Rich ELECTRU-? LATED GOODS, 
Drawirg and Dining-room Stoves and Fenders, Chandeliers, Lamps, 
Hall Lanterns, Cutlery, Beths, Paper and Iron Trays, Tea Urns &c , 
amarked in plain figures and warranted. The prices are the lowest in 
London. Best Coiza Oi). 4s. 4d. ver gallon. Wright's Refrigerators, 
from 2s. 3d. each.--'%6 and 6%, Baker-street (only entrance during 

alterations), Bazaar Portico. 


OOKING-GLASSES and FURNITURE, 

20 per cent Reduction from marked prices. The premises 

require ty 4 rebuilding. Immediate clearance necessary. At C. 
NOSOTTI'S, 398, Oxford-street. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of LAMPS, Baths, 
and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
mewest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his Estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Beds: 12s. 6d to £20 Os. each. 
Bhower Baths. hs,from .. oe oe = Od. to £6 0s. each. 
ps (Moderateur), from 63.04 to £7 7s. each. 
A other kinds at the on rate ) 
Pure Colza 0 s. per gallon, 
a Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1,14, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's-place, London. —Established 1820, 


E BEST BED for a CHILD is one of 
TRELOAR’S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet long, 3 2 feet wide, with 
movable sides and rs, castors, and ) Price Zis., in- 
cluding a cocoanut-fibre mattress. Packed and delivered at any rail- 
my station in the kingdom for 24s.—T. TRELOAR, Iron Bedstead 
Mao Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


—, 




















~ - 

AMBERT’S PATENT VALVE COCKS 

for sustaining continuous high pressure, ara unequalled, are 

son wl more Gases, and less liable to leak than others, as Bristol, 

brid Jerby, Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, Man- 

chester, Nottingham, Norwich, Oxford, Rugby, Sheffield, Wolver- 

thampton, York, and nearly all other towns of importance tn the 

realm amply testify. Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Copenhagen, 

Sydney, and the Colonies, by the preference and general use of them, 

attest their superiorit, —'T. LAMBERT and SON, Short-street, New- 

cut, Lambeth (s),) osuteneun of Hyd aulic, Steam, and Gas 

Apparatus, Block Tin, Lead, Brass, Copper, and wrought-iron Tube 
and Fittings. 


APERHANGINGS and DECORATIONS. 
the 
rt ‘apne 








, commencing at twelve pk F 
N. B. Estimates given for House Painting, Decorating 





HE New Autumn FRENCH Ne | 
with for 


No measurement required beyond length of skirt. 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


REPr-MAD -MADE CAMBRIC DRESSES: 
"erie patterns, 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 
My oeeine. .—Shippers and parties going to 


save monry ae costa the STOCK of 
FRENCH H MUSLIN co) Nr, 16, Onterd steect, 
During the days. 








pext fourteen 


MUSLINS 
Cost. 





M OURNING 
At half the Origina 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-strect. 


MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN NAMES.— | 
KERCHIEFS, with Christian Names om- 
Is. O44 ny te = the halfcdosen, by post 60, 94. 
» uence MUSEIN COM COMPANY, te, Ontord-eereet. 


EADY-MADE MUSLIN DRESSES, 4s. 94., 
Double Bkirt, need, and Plain, with Jacket, which is very 
pretty. A fresh arrival from Paris Wednesday. 


Patterns - 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxtord-strest. | 


UFF and WHITE MARCELLA JACKETS. | 
produced, 











The prettiest shape in this very elegant article ever 

and most to as. Yd. | 
Sen Ebs sonal cow shoves ore te. 04 
Applications from the are send measurement 





RENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. | 


[at LAWN JACKETS, 


VERY —_— AND ELEGANT, 
Price ta. 
FRENCH MUSLIN OUMP. » 16, Oxford -street. 


Gare Te-<n0Denass Im 
Shirts, and 


| £20 ) OUTFITS by RODGERS and BOURNE. 
pa M LI Lists, with particulars, post-free. 





Six for 


£ 
if 
! 
H 











[324 —sn0Wwn BOOTS.—The new ae og 


Enamelled Boots and Shoes for Indian service, 
or sea wear.—BOWLEY and CO., 53, Charing-cross. 


LLEN'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Sotees Bepmeaenne, yyy Dress: 
i ag Mowatastereres 18 205 33. Strand, 





J. w: 





Presses DRESSING-CASES 
188, Strand. 
Catalogues 


post-free. 





'S NEW DRESSING - BAG, 
ho bast pastas Regen ge ores ovens. 
eudigtasgub tes. 





NHE REAL ALPINE KID GLOVES!!! 
VERY BEST QUALITY, 


per Pair, 
Are the most Beautiful Gloves to be procured at 
ANY PRICE!!! 


Elast and Softness, 
First delivery of the yas he poate Sommer, 


)» Vis. 
No. 1. No, 9. Flame de Paunch, Peach 
2. Canary 10, Blanche, White 
3. Groseille, Pink lL. Noir, Black 
4. Vert Clair, Light Green 12. Tan a'Or, Golden . 
5. Tan Anglais, Golden Tan 13 Protestant, Mid 
6. Chambord, oc Olive 14. Palen: Bright Plum 
7. Bosphere, 15, Si Nut Brown 
8 Drepe Fis Fixes, Fixed 6. E ie, Lavender 


xed Drabs 1 
Address, RUMBELL and OWEN 
77 and 7, Oxford-street, London, 
The ted Agents 
Au to Sell 
The Real Alpine Kid Glove. 
N.B. Sample Pairs forwarded for two extra stamps. 





ITY JUVENILE DEPOT.—Baby Linen 
and Ladies’ Under-clothing Warehouses. Outfits for India and 
the Colonies. An ee price-list sent free upon application, and 
a saving of 25 per cent guaranteed to the purchaser 
W. H. 1URNER, <, “9, 70, and 89, Bishopagate-street Without, 





Oy JUVENILE DEPOT.—Baby Linen 
and Ladies’ Under-clothing Warehouses. Ladies’ Paris-wove 
Stays, 3s. 1ld. per pair; and the newly-invented Ladies’ Corset to 
fasten in front, 3s. Iid., not obtaivable elsewhere. An illustrated 
price-list sent free on application 
W. H. TURNER, 68, 69, 70, and 89,  Bishopsgate-street Without, 
mdon, E.C. 

| ADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED 
4 CLOAKS and RIDING JACKETS ; Gentlemen's Overcoats 


and Invervess Capes, of the same mate:ial. Patterns and prices seut 
post-free.—JAMES PHILLI?, 37, High-street, Shrewsbury. 








TRAVELLING BAGS fitted with every 
ed pL yg , &eo. 
TSON and WILLIAMS, Soran 
Catalogues post-free. 


PP \RAVELLING TOILETTE BAGS.— 


B. SAVORY, Dressi Maker, 26, Cornhill (opposite 
Hoyal Exchange). "The llusteated List of Prices sons tres = 


OWARD’S GUTTA PERCHA TOOTH 
BRUSHES, hermetically Hairs cannot come out. 
ls. each. By post for 14 stamp:.—23, Great Russell-street, Kiooms- 


bury; aod 6, Craven-place, Sponge, Hair Brushes, 
ib:, cheap. 


IJUU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 











DEANE'S ome ey eee he Is. eh aot 
and elegant appendage, % & Lady's work-table will be 
post-free on receipt of 1? ops. addressed to DEANE, 
DRAY, and CO., London- Retablisbed A.D. 1700. 





aye LINEN MADE EASY.—The 

i most easy method of a. Linen, Silk, Books, 
&c., #0 as to prevent the ink spreading, or the possibility of iw — 
ing ‘out, is with CULLETON'S 38 PATENT. PLATES. Y person oi 
use them. Initial Plate, ls.; Namo Pivte, 2s.; Sec of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s.; Crest Plate, 5s. t post- -free to any part for Stam 
T. Culleton, Patentes, 2, Long-acre. Observe—One door from Bt. 
Martin’s-lane. 


O“u== PACKER Gate Ams Anwai _Forrer), 





Artist in Hair to the fh my 

Hair gery ey eh ‘ren re 
Foreign and af aio, J ea 
Jet and Mourning di: Reyeut-street. 





{REY HAIR Restored to its Natural Colour, 

Neuralgia cured by the Patent Magnetic Combs, Hair and 

Flesh Brushes Pamphicts, “Why Hair becomes Grey, and tis 

Kemedy,"’ by post for four stamps —F. HERRING, 32, ing ball- 
street. Sold by all Chemisis and Perfumers of repute. 





ah aa a 
PECIALITE de DENTELLES et de 
BRODERIES, No. 81, Oxford-street, exact'y opposite the 
Pantheon. Established as Hayward's, 1770. Foreign and British 
Lace especially prepared for Marriage Trosseau, Court and Evenin; 
Dress, displaying pertection of design and taste. A magnificent an 
upeqvailed collection of articles—many of them manulactwed ex- | 
— 'y for this establishment. 
russels Lace Squares .. - o ++ From 16 bd . 5 guineas. 
Honiton ditto ee ” 
Excellent Imitation Brussels and Honiton ditto ; ” 


Bru-sels and Honiton Bridal Scarfs . oe a tot 4, 
ee do, do. do. « - * tod » 
russels Lace Flounces theset 18 to ,, 
ja do. oe o- 9 tos ,, | 
Imitation Brussels and Honiton do o ° to6 , 
Black Keal Lace do. oe ee ee pa * - a por 


+ Imitation do. 

The New Honiton Lace Mantilla (style Eepaguol) now in fashion 
for Brida! Attire. 

Hayward's, Importers of Foreign l.ace, and 
Honiton Lace, 81, Oxtord-street, Exactly Upposite the Pantheon 


Manufacturers of | 





NOMFORT-LOVING ENGLAN 1D.— 


—— Your Coisaletto fits beautifully, = is a perfect treasure 

for comfort." 

*—— g much pleased with the Resilient Bodice, which came safely 

by post. She never were anything so comfortable, aud considers ita 

great advantage that ladies residing at a dustance can obtalu so su- 
perior an article with so little troable.’’ 

“ to express her perfect satisfaction with the fit and style of the 
Corsaletto di Medici. It is most comfortabie, and in every respect far 
exceeds her expectations."’ 

Volumes of notes of approval are open to inspection of visitors, all 
similarly expressive of a satisfaction whics oonfessedly attains ** the 
ay nn of eulogy.’’ 








nlarged illustrated prospectus, price-lists, self-measuremont pa- 
pers, &c., post-free All couvtry orders tent carriage-paid or post- 
free.— M ames MARION and MAITLAND, Paton .es, 234, Oxtor1- 


street (opposite the Marble Arch). 


> x -" 
NNUAL SALE, REGENT HOUSE, 
238, 240, 212, Regent-street. 

ALLISON and CO., in calling attention to the above, beg 
mind their numerous patrons that, not withst 
dency of the markets, and the consequent h 
the manufacturers, they have determined to make 
in their present Stock of Fancy Goods, more pariiculuriy those in- 
fluenced by the change of fashion, or subject to deterioration from 
other causes. As the Sale will necessarily be limiteu to a short period, 
they trust their friends will take an early advautage of it. 


LO men tatas 8 T 


tarticle for MOURNING ATTIILY is in toxture of rich 





to re- 


ing the upward tens 












bis universally-approved and 


rable, and particularly wited for Aammer 
wt the Marie Extibition for 


| 

| 

| 

appearance, very | 

Obtal 

To be had also io shades of | 
i 

| 


ined “* | —-%. Mautiva' 

Wows Fabrics. Patterns free by post. 
Drab and Lavender. 

Agents for Eveland, 


Rele 
BUCKNALL and SUN, !12, Boid-street, Liverpool. 





HE LAST TEN DAYS of the SALE of 
RICH SILKS, at further Reduced Prices, at BEECH and 
BERRALL'S, the Bee Hive, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, London. | 





Elegant Foreign Flounced Silk Robes (various), now selling at | 
49s. 6d. to Four Guineas and a Half, Trimming included 1500 | 
Dresses of rich Striped, Checked, Chén¢, broché, and plain Glaeé | 
Silks, including Black and Half-mourning ditto, 21s. 6d. to 35s. 6d, 
the ress. Patterns forwarded postage-free. 
4 7 vv 
ADIES’ INDIA and WEDDING OUT- 
4 FITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, from their many 


years’ experience and extensive Stock, are enables to furnish these 
orders at a shert notice in a very superior style, at wholesale prices. 
il, biti street. Established 1792. 





SILKS, Rich, Plain, Striped, a Checked 


Soe nanl, ot Se. 6d. per dress of twelve yards. Well worth the 
Families. 


Ra: t free post. JOHN 
HARVEY, SON, and CO.,9.L sil. shed! epwards of 
Gfty years. Gatinge pasl cyan Gacants chews ob 





ERDOE’S UNIVERSAL CAPES,.—These 
well-known Garments effectually exclade rain, without ob- 
structing free v lished character, and extensive 
sale, are their best recommendations.—%, New Bond-street; and 
69, Cerubill 








IMMELL’S HAIR DYE imparts instan-: 
tancously to the Hair, Whiskers, ae. “er natural and 
shade, without trouble or danger. and 66. by all 
Pertumers and Chemists.—hinmell, 39, pA +4 Soho. 


JIESSE and LUBIN’S FRANGIPANNI 
PERFUME. the most fregrant and lasting scent made, #. 6d. per 
bottle. CatTION,—In consequence of numerous imitatons be sure to 
ask ror Piesse end | ubin's Frangipenni Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New 
Kond-rtreet, London. Sold by fashionable Perfumers and Vruggists 
y }OOD VIOLET SCENT. --H. BREIDEN- 
BACH recommends his Wood Violet as the finest aatura! 

Ask 


perfume distilled. Asingle %. 64 Lottle will verify the fact 
for H. Breidenbach’s Wood Violet. 








1578, New Boad-street, W. 


OR the COM!'LEXION, GOWLAND'S 


LOTION.— Persons \' iting the seaside, or exposed to the heat 
of the tun and dust, will, i ...equately on the application of this cele- 
brated herbal preparation.» _. «rience its extraordinary genial qualities. 
It producer and sustainsgr. .ipurity and delicacy of complexion, re- 

al 





moves freckles, redness, « ots, and pimples, and promotes he: thy 
action of the skin og B ty all Druggists and Perfumers. Hall- 
| plats, 2s. 8d.; Quarts, Se. ¢ 


you ask for 
Guexriiy PATENT STARCH, 
see that you get it, 

as inferior kinds are often subst tated. 








»>ENZINE cOLLAS 
— acd REMOVES GREASE from 
Gloves. owen 
Silke, Carvets, &e., 

In Bottles, is fa, of a)l Chemists and Perfurners; aod Sine Dépm 


114, Greet usaell-atreet, Hloomsbury 


DJERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER, unrivalled in exterminating fleas. bugs, flies, 
beetles, cockroaches, &e., and every description of iusect in animate; 
protects ~~ — &e, i. moths. Harmless te animal life. 
Folkd in pac sent by post for fourteen stamps, by 
THOMAS KEATING. 7y, bt. Paul's Churchyard. 











’ 
LASTIC SILK STOCKINGS, Knee-Caps, 
“A Ankle-Socks. %o., for Varicuse and Enlarged Veins, aud to all 

Gases of Weakness of the Limbs requiring support. They are very 

light and porous, and drawn on the same as an ordiaary stocking 

Prices, from 7s 6d. to lés. A Deecriptive Ciroular may be hed on ap- 

plication to 8PARKS and SON, Surgical Bandage Makers, 24, Con- 


| duit-atreet, W. 


C 





ORNS and BUNIONS,-~YOUNG’S 
WHITE FELT, the best ever invented. Observe name and 
address printed on the label, — which aone are genuine. 


be bad of most in town and country. Is. a Fa 
portago-stamps.— Address H YOUNG, \, Shatvesbary-piace, 
gate-street City, E.C.- Beware of imitations! 





ENTLEMEN proceeding to the East will 

find every Bg | of Bottle in Case and TRAVELLING 

MEDICINE-CHESTS, with fall directions for use, at WILLIAM T. 
COOPER'S, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


J ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uni- 
aS waited on by ‘drain roe k 


or 
BYAM, 16, wo Regunt-ctrest, W * Paria ua th 











Mr. and Mrs. 

JOHN thaacae ui and in good or afrior ND (opposite Somerset-house), 

to the highest’ price in Cash tor Ladies’, Gentiemen's, 

and Children hes, K Und hing, Boots, Books, 

Jewellery, and all Letters for day of 

distance, 7 sent from the . 
either amall, the utmost value returned by Post-office 

be same Reference, Londos aud Westminster . Bat. Oyrs, 




















George Harker, Esq. 

Rx. (BY ROTATION). 
Fraser B. Henshaw, Esq Paxton, M.P., Chate- 
Heary Sturt, Req. 

poate emer : the reduction of the Aanual ‘Pre- 

miume Members ‘ears’ standing. 

The sum. assured exceods oe cc. co eof SURG 
Annual Premium «© «ew oo +» 100,000 
Accumulated Capital ee . e «» 7et000 
Annual Interest thereof of Income-tax) 32,800 
Reduction of Annual t M 
bee [we ew aes 324,000 

Weae et Se the Current 
FIFTY-ONE PER CENT. 
Heyry Marsmat., 
let July, 1857. 





Cite aseur MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, 8T. JAMES'S-SQUARR, 
Oieaee bb bento given that a Dividend of Cent on the 
ti Ofce nant “ther THURSDAY. aes aay oc anges 


Grorar H. Prvckarp Actuarr. 





OANS GRANTED.—LONDON 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICER, 63, Moorgate-strest, E C. Advances 
upon liberal terms, on or 


8. L. Lauwnr, Secretary. 


LLOTMENT of LAND, Villas, Houses, 








folk -street, Wc, the hours of Twelve 
and Two, will be offered for 54LE the BATTERSRA ESTA 
with Houses and Leased Plots; two Villas on the Enfield Estate, 
two Leased on the Putney Estate.—By order of the Board 
C. L, GRUN EISEN, Sec 
7. MARY’S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, Se "s- 
and French Institution for 


ge the nes of one ton College, will REOPEN on WED- 
NEaDAY, SARAM NORTHCROFT, Principal. 








T. MARY’S HALL, No, 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
=. 3 Canonbury. | — and French Institution for 
The f of Natural Theology Sennen Biucat 
on “* importance ature asa of Educa- 
tion,” with ily d at Seven o'C pm, on 
the first day of ber 16th, by the Rev. J. F. 
Denham, M.A., F.R.S., Author of the Spell! Rook 
upon New jor of St. Mary- |. Leeturer of St. 
Bride's, street. mission to the lecture free to any lady or 


education can be 
for a term or My St. Mary's Hall. 
term, including end education. Ladies 
the classes should enter their names the day before the reopeuing. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the jostli'ution. 

SARAH NORTHCROPFT, Principal 


* 

EA SIDE —The MARINE FAMILY 

HOTEL « and LODGING Loe ef the Cliff, Hornsea, are now 
open for the reception of the Nobility, C , and Geatry, in suites 
of rooms consist.ng of private sitting and ing rooms, at ls. 6d. 
each room day, beard 4s. per day, for ont period not less than 
three days. Frivate Sitting Rooms, with a sea view, are kept in re- 
servo for daily visitors; also the Kefreshment Rooms adjoining thereto, 
with an uninterrupted view of the German Ocean, are now open to 
the public for the Batbi Beason. Apply to Miss Blenkin, the 
Manager, Hornsea, on the Rast Coast, near Hull.—Auguat |, 1457. 








QEA BATHING.—CASTLE MONA 
hO HOUEL and FAMILY BOARDING. MOUSE. near Dougtas, Isle 
of Man.—\ isitors to the Art-Treasures Exhibition are apprised thatthe 
above most agreeable seaside residence can be reached from Man- 
chester withia six hours an’ a half. First-class steamers daily to and 
from Liverpool. For Ce*cription. &e., c= p Goignins and formerly 
ducal residence tee advertisement in Bradsh 


Tt EALTHY HOTEL RESIDENCE.—The 

QUEEN'S FAMILY HOTEL, 71 and 73, guevn's-road, Bave- 
water, near Keusington-gardena, is distinguished for bedroom purity 
and family comfort. At the table d'héte, fall beard, &. 6d. per day, 
or £: 120. dd per week, with the use of dining and drawing reoms. 
Private rooms, 3s. 61. perday. Meals charged separately if preferred. 
Choice wines aud spirits. 








SLE OF MAN.—The ROYAL HOTEL, on 

the PIER. DOUGLAS WILLIAM HILL, Proprietor Board 

end Lodging, Se. 4d. per day No extras. No Foes to Servants. 

F.nclose a stemp for a sketoh of the island, ite antiquities, objects of 
saterest, climate, and advantages as a sea-bathing piace, 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West 
Strand —The Committee earnestly solicit the AID of the 
Affiuent for this Hospital, which is almost entirely dependent upon 
Voluntary Donations and the Legacies of Deceased Benefactors he 
Hospital annually relieves upwards of 15,000 sick and disanried poor, 
including nearly 3000 cases of accident. Those who have experiexced 
the sufferings of sickness, even when surrounded by every domestic 
comfort can feel how great must be those sufferings in the dwellings 
of poverty, where no such comforts exist; and how unspeak «ble are 
the blessings which the benevolent, by means of this Horpital, can 
confer upon their less fortunate fellow -bet 
Subscriptions ary most thankfully received by the Secretary at the 
Hos ital; end by Mesers. Drummond. 49, Charing-cross; Mesers 
Coutts, 59, Stranu; Mevers. Hoare, 37, Fleet-street, and through all 
the prince pal Bankers. sous MouantscE, ) He on. See. 


OHN MAPLE’S PREMISES are now being 
e REBUILT. Business carried on as usual. Entrance, 3, Tot- 
tenham-place, Tottenhaim-court-road 


NV ESSRS. WILSON, LITTL K, and HEN- 
PHAW, 31 and 34, John Dalt treat. , Paper- 
bangers and Cont: actors for Calico'ng and I’ ~S the whole of the 
interior of the Art-Treasures Palace, and Decorators of the Picture 
Galleries, beg nd refer the nobility and gentry to = following extract 
from the “ Man fan’ of Aortl 21, 

“The hanging of Gal ¥ is complete, Ly i is impossibie to 

oc 




















pase into this ay" without feeling that a better- 
proportioned, better- ~lighted, or -decorated gallery could 
scarcely be fitted.’ 





yok REMOVING FURNITURE, by road 
or railway, without the expense of noe For estimate 
TAYLOR, Carman to her Majeny ¢ Berkolev~ 
Latest ese, Ree. of Maida 





Hin, to Clifton House, Ramagate. 





RIC K-MAKING. — Mr. H. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, of Kempsey, r Wercester, undertakes to Test = 
Applicabilities of Clays for "prick. Tile, or Sytteny Manufacture; 
supply suitable mac for roy A end maki mH cin of 
earth inte the desired ware; -— can be consuited on 
improved System of Drying and Burning. 





Oy SIX-SHOT PISTOLS and RIFLES. 
The favourite-sized pistol for Officers, Army and Navy, is 7}- 
igch, rifle-bored six shots; also, oket revolvers, for 


three sizes, 
travellers and house protection. 168, 21, 34,27, and 3 inch barrel 


rifles, six shots ; holsters, belts, wl r 
priced lists fur nisbed. ex: carefully ex- 
ditiously execut:d on berets tomar ML. COLT, 14, "pall. = 
Avoid counterfeits. arm ie stamped on the 


A Every won 
barrel, ‘* Address, Colonel Colt, London." 





Re vio. wret permet ADAMS — REVOLVE! — 
with patented 3 
atepted oo ‘W a ys be “had oe sia om 
p————] ADAMS, Meneger.” 
ANGLERS. —CHARLES FARLOW, 
a. Strand, Manufacturer of superior FISHING RODS and 
@t moderate prices. Catalogues gratis. 





HOICE FLOWER SEEDS for presen’ 
sowing, free by post on receipt of postage-stamps.—Cal » o- 
laria, Cineraria, and Primula Pinensis Fimbriata, each in is. and 
2s. 6d. packets. — BUTLER and McCULLOCH, Seedamen, South-row 
(opposite Southampton-strest ), Covent- garden Market, Loadou. 
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(Continued from page 179.) 

low bleatings of the Highland wethers; the faint flickerings of the 
thin smoke from the dying last night’s fire in the hut of the drowsy 
watcher; the hurried whirring past of the startled blackcock whose 
hour was not yet come; the short low bark of the fox (who knows no 
knell of hound or horn), as shelistened beside her earth, with her keen- 

ed cubs running after each other or their own brushes at her side ; the 
elenest indistinct Case of the grouse, as they crouched low among the 
brackens, before they took their lust flight; mingled with the frequent 
“Right and left!” with the gruff reminder of “Down! Charge! 
Dash!” to the veteran, and the shrill whistle to the first-year 
dog, who would go wide—all form features of one great sport- 
ing panorama, which is as keenly daguerrotyped as ever on our 
hearts, now that a quarter of a century has passed away. Then 
there was the pleasant dinner by the time-honoured spring, 
where the ham and chicken and the whisky punch lay spread 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING.——DRAWN BY WOLF. 


out on the heath r, biding our approach, and the welcome hour's 
snooze, with a gate-bag for a pillow, after it. Another four hours, 
and dogs begin to give in, and wish to lap their porridge and hunt 
only in dreams by the bothy fire; and one of recent purchase, who has 
had the knout applied rather freely, perchance scampers straight 
away in disgust, and is no more seen and only heard of by letter 
a week on, as having turned up at the vender’s after a fast 
run, irom end to end, of some thirty miles straight. These 
little disasters would occur, and a gun might take to “kicking” 
a trifle in an inexperienced loader’s hands. 

And now comes the most business-like part of the day, as the feathery- 
legged victims are stretched out, with their mild glazed eyes, in one 
long platoon, outside the bothy, to be packed in their heather-lined 
boxes. Happy the donee who receives those boxes, unopened by the 
railway porters, who levied such black mail on them last year, and not 
find ten per cent gone, as the self-bestowed compliments of the season. 








MAVE-SUARE,—(SEE 


Lonpon ; Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes. in the County of Middlesex, by WitL1am Lrrrve, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1857 
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This over, the pleasant dinner follows, the comparison of dog-notes 
and the song from the gamekeepers—the same that they have trolled 
every season since they first held setters in a string, and which the 

will perseveringly repeat till their eyes are dim and they can troll 
no more. Then there was the closing scene—the quiet tucking into 
hammocks round the long low- roofed room where we slept; while the 
watchers, as they laid round the fire at the end, told their old half- 
whispered stories all night, soothed in the consciousness that there 
would be no bed for them for many a week to come, by the visions 
ot coming fees. When such a change can be got from all the cark and 
care of this world, at comparatively a small price, can we wonder at the 
announcement that the Highlaud shootings “are in brisk demand 
this season,” or that so many of our friends fancy they have a mission 
each August to frighten, if not to kill, birds on the English moor- 
lands north of the ‘I'rent, and buy their ten-pound ticket of leave 
accordingly ? 
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